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Selecting Textbooks 
Organizing School Radio Programs 
The Teacher's Part in World Policy 
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PLAN NOW TO ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


The teacher's certificate is an important part of the new program 
of classification of schools. 


LET YOUR COLLEGE HELP YOU 


1952 1952 
Short Summer 


Course Quarter 
Opens Opens 
The Southwest Missouri State College 


President Roy Ellis April 21 June 2 
Springfield 


The Northwest Missouri State College 
President J. W. Jones April 19 May 27 


Maryville 


The Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 


President Walter H. Ryle April 21 
Kirksville 


The Southeast Missouri State College 
President W. W. Parker 


Cape Girardeau 





The Central Missouri State College 
President George W. Diemer April 14 


Warrensburg 

















You fin a Advanced use-features 
aaa win teachers’ approval 


Our service is poompx, friendly, Teachers find this an ideal, economical combination for positioning pupils in 
by a well-informed staff with a : : : : 
wealth of experience that can ways that help make teaching easier, and aid toward better classroom achieve- 
hel I bl i , P ad 

elp solve your problems in « : ” 4 . . : 
che quickest, mest satisfactory ment. The famous ‘“Ten-Twenty” desk-top is the only one that adjusts, easily 
way. Large warehouse stocks and quickly, to the three positions (20°, 10°, and level) needed to accommodate 


insure shipment without delay. ‘ : 
Make us your convenient head- all types of school work. It also opens wide for convenient access to a roomy, 


quarters for all school needs. sanitary, one-piece, steel book-box. The accompanying No. 368 Envoy Chair is 


Your free copy of our complete ; : ‘ - 
catalog is ready. Send for it outstanding for functional beauty, posture, comfort, lightness, durability. 


today. 


Use our Catalog asa | American Progressive Table No. 328 
time-saving guide 
to the best with “Ten-Twenty” Book Box, Envoy Chair 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 

Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory, Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equip 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 

Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies FREE BOOKLETS 

School Papers “Education Grows” 

Athletic Goods i. 

Art Materials Classroom" —twe 
informative works 

Flags on recent 


educational 
developments. 





























BLACKWELL WIELANDY CO. 
1605 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
HOOVER BROTHERS, Inc. 
American Envoy Desk No. 362 1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Strongest, most convenient desk Exclusive Distributors for 
of its type. Desk-top adjusts easily 
for height, has a 10° slope for com- ° ° 

forable veding and weiting. ctmecican Seating Company 
Roomy, sanitary book cabinet. 
Available seat heights: 13”, 15", 17". 
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a thrilling 


CONTINENTAL 


a4 Thrift-Tailored Tour 


qna38 - Half the fun of a vacation trip is in planning it! So get out your maps 
é = a and dream away! The land of your heart's desire is only o few days’ 

. relaxing travel on a cool, comfortable and friendly Continental Trail- 
() ways bus. Picture yourself in a setting of rugged, forested mountains, 
: winding trout streams, horseback rides over scenic trails, a cracking 
log fire in the evening and friendly companionship. Or perhaps you 
crave the excitement of the big Eastern cities—the new Broadway 
shows, the famous restaurants and night clubs. Then there's the 
enchantment of Mexico—the thrills of seeing the ruins of one of the 
world’s oldest civilizations, combined with the fascination of a mod- 
ern foreign country—aoll in an exotic tropical setting of brilliantly 
colored flowers and the music, dancing and laughter of a gay people. 
Continental has carefully planned a “‘Thrift-Tailored" tour to every 
scenic or exciting part of our United States and to Canada and 
Mexico. Accommodations are arranged in advance leaving you care- 
free to enjoy your holiday to the fullest. You'll be amazed at the 
low, ali-inclusive rates designed to fit your budget. One of the 
Continental tours is just meant for you ... won't you send in the 
coupon now for a new descriptive folder ... then start planning for 
one of the most thrilling adventures of your life! 


























Sree Get your copy of this valuable folder... NOW! 


CONTINENTAL TOURS K 


CONTINENTAL [ecko 
T ©] U R Ss Please send me folders and Vacation Plans for Continental Tours to 









315 CONTINENTAL AVENUE 


DALLAS, TEXAS ADDRESS. oe 


NAME Saini 














CITY —STATE 
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A switch is pulled... the great steel tipper — one 
of the many modern machines used by railroads— 
moves, lifts the freight car, turns it up — and more 
than 60 tons of coal pour forth. From the mines, 
hundreds of miles away, America’s railroads have 
made another efficient fuel delivery. 

From America’s productive mines more than 
7,000,000 carloads of coal moved in 1951 to towns, 
cities and terminals across the country, wherever 
coal was needed for heat and light and power. 

While these cars were moving upward of 400 
million tons of coal, other freight cars were busy 
carrying liquid fuels to every corner of America — 
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last year over 1,000,000 carloads of petroleum 
products for thousands of home and industrial uses. 

And carrying America’s fuel supply is but one 
of the many vital jobs that only the nation’s vast, 
efficient railroad system can perform. 

Most of the things you eat, wear and use in your 
everyday life and work are moved by America’s 
railroads. For the railroads are the nation’s basic 
carriers of goods—hauling more freight more miles 
between towns and cities than all other kinds of 
transportation put together! And you can continue 
to count on the railroads for the great job of trans- 
portation that our great nation requires! 


eM” You'll enjoy THE 
Association of American Raitroaps +~ (3) ssnecso sous 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


every Monday 
evening on NBC. 
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Our Ampro Projectors 
Helped Boost Our School's 
Accredited Rating ! 
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Teachers Prefer 
the “Stylist” 








WEIGHT 29 LBS. COMPLETE 
Compact and light- 
weight, the Stylist can 
be carried with ease. 
TO SET-UP, THREAD 
- AND RUN ae 
A 12-year-old s! 
can operate the Stylist 
—it's that simple! 
PLE CENTRALIZED 
- CONTROLS 


Handy panel arrange- 
ment puts everything 
right at operator's 
finger tips. 











Ampro SiqLiat 


Call or Write Your Nearest Ampro Dealer for a Demonstration: 


Students Learn Faster, Remember Longer, 
Enjoy Subjects More When Taught the 
Low Cost Stylist Way! 


The remarkable new Ampro Stylist Projector is 
acclaimed by school management, instructors and 
students alike. Management favors the Stylist's low 
initial cost, thrifty upkeep, and because it’s easy on 
ilm. Instructors prefer the Stylist’s handy light 
weight, easy set-up, simple operation, and hour-long 
reel showings. Students like the Stylist’s crystal-clear 
pictures—true-to-life sound...and quiet running motor. 
You, too, will prefer the Ampro Stylist for 
your school—once you compare it feature for feature 
with all others! Complete with 8” Speaker and 
Carrying Case. 


“rite *399% 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES, INC. 


614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 


KANSAS CITY SOUND SERVICE CO. 


1402 Locust St., Kansas City 














FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL 
CAR THE OIL INDUSTRY 
PUTS UP *500 


Y= for every car you add to those already 
on the road—someone in the oil industry 
must invest more than $500 in new facilities. It 
takes that much money to provide the producing, 
refining, and distributing equipment to keep one 
additional car rolling. And it is a staggering total 
when you consider that last year the number of 
cars in operation went up about 2,400,000—to 
say nothing of additional trucks, busses, tractors, 
oil burners, etc. 

No government subsidy enters into paying the 
cost of the new facilities to handle this new hen 
ness. This cost is met by the oil companies them- 
selves—the sound, profitable, going concerns— 
both large and roan l Since World War II mem- 
bers of the industry have spent over 12 billion 
dollars for new equipment. 

During the same period Standard Oil and its 
subsidiary companies have spent over one billion 
dollars in this way. An important part of this 
money has come from re-investment of two- 
thirds of its profits for new tools and equipment 
in a vast expansion program. 

This investment has also provided research 
facilities for product improvement. It has pro- 
vided more and better jobs. In turn, it has 
yielded new profits that help Standard Oil add 
to the progress of the industry. 

By putting a major part of our earnings back 
in our business, we are making sure that you will 

t still more and still better oil products in the 

uture. You will get them even if your require- 
ments should become far, far greater. And you 
will get quality goods at reasonable prices. 

Investment of $500 in new facilities for every 
additional car that goes on the road thus yields 
returns both to us in the industry—and to you, 
our customers. 


PROFITS to 


in tools Provide neces. 


and facilities 4, 
ely ~is told in 
$ 1952 instity. 


IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY to find oil 
these days. The cost of finding oil in the 
ground is now several times greater, per 
barrel found, than ten years ago. A “‘wild- 
cat” drilling operation can represent fifty 
to a hundred thousand dollars, sometimes 
runs over a million dollars. Yet America’s 
oil reserves are gt an all-time high. We have 
shared in making this possible through re- 
investment, in the past several years, of 
two-thirds of our profits to help provide 
necessary new facilities. 


IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY to move 
crude oil from the well to modern refineries 
and refine it into more than 2,000 petro- 
leum products. Alvin R. Jones, of our 
Neodosha, Kansas, refinery works on a 
cracking unit, a part of refining equipment 
costing millions of do The modern 
tools and equipment with which our em- 
ployees work, provided in large part by 
reinvested profits, help our employees pro- 
duce more, earn more and enjoy steadier 
employment. 


Standard Oil Company 


IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY to solve 
the distribution problems connected with 
bringing you the finest petroleum products 
through Standard Oil dealers like Earl 
Bengston of Decatur, Illinois. Thousands 
of independent businessmen serving you 
under the Torch and Oval sign, provide 
the products you want, where and when 
you want them. And gasoline today is one 
of your biggest bargains. It sells at 1925 
prices (only the tax is higher) — yet two gal- 
lons today do the work that then took three. 
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TEACHERS! 


Your background specially 
qualifies you to earn a 


GUARANTEED INCOME 


this summer! 


In 1951, 3500 teachers found that by repre- 
senting The World Book Encyclopedia right in 
their home areas they could earn substantial 
incomes all summer long. Yet, 3,000 of these 
teachers had never had any selling experience 
before! 

It’s pleasant, dignified, profitable! Many 
teachers earn $100 a week or more. And this 


stimulating summer assignment has proved so 


Read what these teachers say about their 
success with this stimulating project! 





tgs 4 


| wos fired! After eleven yeors in one community 
@s G superintendent of schools the people decided 
thot a chonge would be good for them. It certainty 
proved good for me. | now pay aimost as much in 
come tox as that community paid me for a totol 
solory Any teacher may determine this for himself 
by working with you during vacations. 
E. L. Hurlock 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 








Piacing o set of THE WORLD BOOK in a home 

opens up vualimited odvantages for the children 

ond the parents in that home. This experience was 

so satisfactory that | have since become a@ WORLD 
BOOK representative on a full-time basis. 

Katherine Jennings 

ovis, Mo 








My soloried school job couldn't begin to equal my 
income with WORLD BOOK. During my first year 
with WORLD BOOK, | almost doubled my former 
school selory. It wos well worth the comporotively 
small amount of time spent to learn about this 
work—and then have my own business. Actually 
it become the turning point in my life. 

William R. Dakin 

Pontiac, Michigon 
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satisfying that many teachers continue with us 


throughout the year on a part-time basis. 


You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods. Regardless of results, a 
substantial income is guaranteed! We give you 
free training and help you in every way possible. 
Some of our highest-paid representatives have 


been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Don’t miss out on this golden opportunity to 
wind up the summer with $1,000 or more extra 


income! Mail the coupon below now! 


Fietp Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


To make every week of the summer 
count—for you and for us—we are 
planning this summer's training 
classes now. Applications will be con 
sidered in the order received, till our 
teacher quota is filled 


SEND 
COUPON 


Mr. George M. Hayes 

World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, ill 

Please send me details of World Book's Teacher Plan, showing 
how I can eorn $1,000 or more this summer 


Address 





Administrators Enjoy Missouri's Se 
Hospitality at St. Louis De 


The Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation served as host to the 78th 
annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
at its regional meeting in St. Louis, 
Feb. 23-27. 

Hundreds of visiting administrators 
relaxed and enjoyed themselves at the 
M.S.T.A. Hospitality Hour held in the 
Gold Room of the Jefferson Hotel 
from 4 to 5:30 p.m., Feb. 25. 

At the right are some of the Clay 
School dancers, St. Louis city, swing- 
in’ their partners in one of the six 
dances performed by the group. Thom- 
as F. Gentry, principal, Clay School, 
was the caller with Martha R. McCar- 
thy, the teacher assistant. 

Many of the local arrangements in a 
St. Louis were completed through E 
Supt. Philip J. Hickey’s office with the 
assistance of J. Ernest Kuehner, direc- 
tor of administration and building. Spr 

Refreshments and souvenirs were GREE} 
available for all visitors. Pre 
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tion 
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Photographs: St. Louis Post-Dispatch Dr. Virgil Rogers, president, American LUNCE 
Association of School Administrators, ecu! 

“Dives for the Oyster” as Commissioner 

Sen. Estes Kefauver joins in the fun Hubert Wheeler (left), Supt. John Brac- 
and shows that Tennesseans also know ken, Clayton, and Philip J. Hickey, St. 
how to square dance. Louis (right), watch. E 
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Seventh Annual Spring Conference 
Department of Classroom Teachers 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, APRIL 26, 1952 


Vice President 
BUENA STOLBERG 
Webster Groves 


President 
HAROLD L. LICKEY 
Marshall 


MORNING SESSION 
Education Auditorium, 9:30 a.m. 


InvocaTION, Mr. Newton O. Edwards, 
Springfield, Chaplain of the Department. 

GreeTincs, Harold Lickey, Department 
President. 

WELcomE, Dr. L. G. Townsend, Dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Mis- 
souri. 

Verse SPEAKING CHoir, Directed by Mrs. 
Helen D. Williams, Hickman High 
School, Columbia. 

Keynote Appress, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Education, Mrs. Erma Pixley, 
Director of Moral and Spiritual Values, 
Los Angeles Public Schools. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


LUNCHEON, Noon, Daniel Boone 
Hotel 

Tickets, $1.80. Send reservations and 

Check to Dr. Lois Knowles, 215 Educa- 

tion Building, University of Missouri, 

Columbia, Mo. 


LUNCHEON SPEAKER, Mr. Everett Keith, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary MSTA. 


12:00 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Education Auditorium, 1:45 p.m. 


PANEL Discussion, The Teachers Influence 
on Moral and Spiritual Values, 
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Secretary 
LOU ENDICOTT 
Joplin 


Treasurer 
DOROTHY BEHRENS 
St. Louis 


Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves, 
Chairman 

Mrs. Erma Pixley, Los Angeles 

Mrs. Herman Engle, President, Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Springfield. 

Cora Lee Stanford, Kansas City Teachers 
Club 

Dr. Theo. W. H. Irion, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri 

Dr. Virgil Cheek, Southwest Missouri 
State College, Springfield 

Miss Margaret Schowengerdt, Member, 
NEA Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Webster Groves 


Dramatic Skit, Membership Grows in the 
the Professional Organizations, presented 
by St. Louis Teachers under the direc- 
tion of Dorothy Behrens. 


HOSPITALITY HOUR 


Hospiratiry Hour, MSTA Headquarters 
Building, 3:30 p.m. 
Don’t fail to come to this delightful 
gathering. 
Every teacher who holds a MSTA mem- 
bership is automatically a member of the 


Department of Classroom Teachers and is 
invited to participate in all meetings. 
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LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 

The second state-wide leadership confer- 
ence for community associations, sponsored 
by the Missouri State Teachers Association 
and the National Education Association, 
will be held in Columbia, August 19-21. 

Letters have gone to the presidents and 
secretaries of community associations in- 
viting them to proceed with the selection 
of official delegates. Each community as- 
sociation is entitled to one official dele- 
gate for each 125 members or fraction 
thereof, with a maximum of four. Meals 
and lodging for official delegates will be 
provided by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and the National Education 
Association. Unofficial delegates will have 


the same privileges, excepting no expenses 
will be defrayed. 


IN BRIEF 

Committees meeting recently include Ex- 
ecutive, Reading Circle, Constitutional Re- 
vision, Sources of School Revenue, and 
Professional Standards and Ethics. 

An FTA Chapter has been organized at 
Lincoln University with twenty-three char- 
ter members. It has been fittingly named 
the J. D. Elliff Chapter. The sponsor is 
Mr. Melbourne Langford. Our goal has 
long been, an FTA Chapter in every insti- 
tution training: teachers. 

The Hospitality Hour sponsored by the 
Association at the Regional Conference of 
the AASA in St. Louis was the best ever 
in the minds of those who attended. 


66TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


This session of the Legislature enacted 
the following legislation affecting public 
schools: H. B. No. 3, appropriating one- 
third of the general revenue for the sup- 
port of public schools, and also appro- 
priating $250,000 for building aid in re- 
organized districts, and H. B. No. 11, ap- 
propriating $1,500,000 for the same _ pur- 
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pose; S. C. S. for S. B. No. 3, making pos- 
sible the inclusion of noncertificated school 
employees in Federal Social Security; S. B. 
Nos. 5 and 6, relating to voting school 
levies, implementing in full Amendment 
No. 1; S. B. No. 62, improving the Kan- 
sas City Retirement System; S. B. No. 
92, providing that school boards in cities 
and towns having a population exceeding 
2,000 and not exceeding 75,000 inhabitants 
may hold school elections separate from 
municipal elections and that the polls shall 
be open from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m.; S. C. S. for 
S. B. No. 143, increasing the State building 
aid to reorganized school districts to a 
maximum of $50,000 and giving to all re- 
organized districts a three-year transition 
period on teaching units; H. B. No. 27, 
clarifying the method of determining per 
pupil cost by providing for the inclusion 
of maintenance and replacements; H. B. 
No. 58, prescribing the procedure for 
changing the name of any town or city 
school district; H. B. No. 140, improving 
the St. Louis Retirement System; H. B. No. 
153, enabling the teachers in St. Joseph to 
become a part of the state retirement sys- 
tem; H. B. No. 211, providing that no state 
motor vehicle license shall be issued unless 
personal property tax has been paid; S. S. 
for H. B. No. 353, increasing the salary of 
the office of the county superintendent of 
schools $1,000 and providing two addi- 
tional duties; H. B. No. 443 and S. B. No. 
80, increasing the maximum that may be 
paid for clerical help for the office of coun- 
ty superintendent in second and third class 
counties from $1,500 to $2,000 and the rate 
of travel to 7c per mile; House joint and 
concurrent Resolution No. 11 placing a 
constitutional amendment on the ballot 
would increase the bonding capacity of 
school districts from 5 to 10 per cent; H. B. 
No. 78 provides for a change in the invest 
ment of funds of the Public School Retire- 
ment System of Missouri. 
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AN EXPANDING 


Program in Student Teaching 


DR. LEON F. MILLER, Chairman, Division of Education, 


Northwest Missouri State College 


Increasing actual participation for students in the 
things teachers will do should mean better-prepared 


teachers 


peat ped no experiences in the edu- 
cational preparation of teachers are 
more important than the totality of ac- 
tivities in which students participate when 
enrolled in student teaching. Certainly, 
the time is past when teacher education 
institutions and their students may look to 
student teaching merely as a “course” 
which gives only an opportunity for ob- 
servation and practice of teaching. 


Currently, Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege is giving careful thought and prep- 
aration to a change from a three-quarter 
school year to a two-semester year which 
will be effected in the fall of 1952. Fore- 
most among the considered improvements 
in teacher education under the semester 
organization are plans for continuous ex- 
pansion of provisions for the professional 
laboratory experiences of student teachers. 
Two considerations are being kept con- 
stantly in mind as the change is being 
made: first, any change must in no way 
penalize students presently enrolled or who 
have unfinished degrees at the college; 
and, second, planning must be done now 
for future expanded experiences in order 
to provide for minimum change in gen- 
eral requirements. 


Laboratory Experiences 


At the present time, the college requires 
two quarters of directed teaching with the 
opportunity for both elementary and sec- 
ondary students to elect a third quarter. 
In addition to directed teaching experi- 
ences, including observation, gradual par- 
ticipation, and full responsibility for teach- 
ing, for one hour a day student teachers 
participate in the kinds of things teachers 
do in addition to instruction. Among these 
laboratory experiences are varying amounts 
of the following: conferences with super- 
vising teachers; noon hour duties which 
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include supervised experience in the school 
cafeteria, the halls and grounds, or noon 
hour recreational activities; supervised ex- 
perience in the study halls or the library; 
and observation or participation in out-of- 
class activities and parent meetings. 

Each quarter, all student teachers attend 
four seminar meetings at which _profes- 
sional topics, not normally a part of course 
work, are presented and discussed. 

With the exception of a supplementary 
experience of a month off-campus for vo- 
cational home economics majors, all di- 
rected teaching is conducted on the cam- 
pus in the Horace Mann _ Laboratory 
School. 


More Teaching Hours 

The basic changes being worked on are 
in terms of additional hours to be spent 
in student teaching, and the possibilities 
of integrating other educational courses 
with directed teaching. Student teachers 
at both elementary and secondary levels 
will continue to be assigned the additional 
laboratory experiences mentioned above 
with some expansions, particularly in the 
area of community activities. 

The significant change in elementary 
directed teaching is from a one-hour period 
to a half-day which includes at least one 
block of two consecutive hours for student 
teaching, augmented by additional labora- 
tory experiences. This change will be a re- 
quirement for all elementary degree majors 
and strongly recommended for two-year 
students. Six semester hours credit in di- 
rected teaching will be earned. It will be 
possible for some students, if teaching sit- 
uations permit, to increase their teaching 
experiences beyond the half day by the ad- 
dition of another three semester hours 
credit in directed teaching or by integrat- 
ing a theory or methods course with di- 
rected teaching. 
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For secondary majors, the block of a 
half-day teaching will not be required ini- 
tially, but it will be available on an elec- 
tive basis and will be urged in subject 
areas where the teaching situations permit. 
For five semester hours credit, secondary 
students will spend one hour daily in di- 
rected teaching and will have the preced- 
ing or succeeding hour available for ex- 
perience in study hall supervision, library 
supervision, and conferences. 


Half-Day Block Plan 


Secondary majors will also participate 
in the additional laboratory experiences 
which have been described earlier. By 
electing an additional three semester hours 
in directed teaching, the half-day block 
will be effected. It will also be possible to 
extend the laboratory experiences well be- 
yond the half day by integrating the two- 
semester-hour special methods courses with 


the directed teaching. All of the experi. 
ences and the ten semester hours credit 
thus available would be under the direc. 
tion of the supervising teacher of the stu. 
dent. 

The above plans for the elementary and 
secondary student teachers will be imple. 
mented this fall. Plans for a full semester 
of education credit, with the traditional 
subject matter courses in education inte. 
grated into a full day of directed teaching, 
are also being made. 

The full semester of integrated educa. 
tional experiences in directed teaching 
would not necessarily be required, but it 
would be worked out in as many instances 
as possible. An expansion in this direction 
would necessitate additional laboratory fa- 
cilities off-campus. Nearby school admin- 
istrators have already indicated an interest 
and willingness to cooperate in this pro. 
fessional program in teacher education. 





Health-Safety Bill Needs Support 


The School Health, Safety and Physical 
Education Instruction Act of 1952 would 
authorize the appropriation of federal 
funds to assist the states and territories in 
extending and improving their programs 
of health, safety and physical education in- 
struction for all school-age children in the 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

This bill was introduced during the last 
session of Congress and was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The bill authorizes appropriations of 
$15,000,000 for each of the four succeeding 
years to be distributed in amounts of $50,- 
ooo plus appropriation for rural popula- 
tion to each state. This will assist in state- 
sponsored programs to promote school 
health, safety, and physical education. 


$388,247 for Missouri 

According to the scale, Missouri has a 
rural population of 1,515,750. The flat 
grant would be $50,000. Apportionment 
of the remainder would be $338,247 mak- 
ing a total allotment of $388,247 for the 
state of Missouri. 
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The program would be administered on 
the state level by the state departments 
of education, and on the federal level by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education. The 
bill specifically prohibits any interference 
“with state and local initiative and respon- 
sibility in the conduct of public educa- 
tion.” 


NEA Approved 

H. R. 5853 was introduced in recogni- 
tion of the fact that “the health and physi- 
cal well-being of the people are essential 
for the strength and security of our Na 
tion” and that such legislature would be 
“one essential measure of national defense, 
security and welfare.” This bill was de. 
veloped by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion legislative committee and _ officially 
approved by the N.E.A. Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

What can you do to help? (1)Be in- 
formed as to what H. R. 5853 can do for 
Missouri. (2) Write our congressmen and 
let them know of our interest and concern 
in the passage of this bill. 
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Joint Meeting 


Dept. Elementary School Principals and 
Ass’n for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, APRIL 18-19, 1952 


Theme: Helping Children Achieve Stability in 


an Unstable World 


Friday, April 18 


Auditorium, Education Building 


10:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m.—2:00 p.m. Registration, 


Business Meeting—Executive Com- 
mittees, Department of Elementary 
Principals and Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 

Education 
Building. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


2:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


Auditorium, Education Building 
Raymond C. Daugherty, President 
of the Department of Elementary 
Principals, Presiding. 
Invocation—The Reverend Lee C. 
Sheppard, Pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Columbia, Missouri. 
Music—Elementary Choirs of Co- 
lumbia Public Schools, Miss Flos- 
sie Belle McDonnell, Director. 
Address — “Curriculum Building 
for Modern Living,” Dr. Clifton B. 
Huff, Director of Extension, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Empo- 
ria, Kansas. 

Business Session — 
Principals. 

Business Session—Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. 


Dinner 


Elementary 


Daniel Boone Hotel. 
Toastmaster—A. W. Gilbert, As- 
sistant Superintendent, Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Address—“Stable Perspectives in 
an Unstable World,” Dr. Richard 
B. Ballou, Chairman, Department 
of Education, Washington, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


7:45 p.m. 


Auditorium, Education Building 
A. W. Gilbert, President of Mis- 
souri Chapter, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, presiding. Integrating Social 
Studies, Art and Music in Elemen- 
tary Schools. (Songs and dances) 
Miss Flossie Belle McDonnell, Di- 
rector. 
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9:00 p.m. 


Greetings—Mr. Hubert Wheeler, 
Commissioner of Education. 
Address—“Revision of Missouri 
Courses of Study,” Raymond Rob- 
erts, Director of Curriculum Re- 
vision, Missouri State Department 
of Education. 

Hospitality Hour and Square 
Dance, Missouri State Teachers 
Association Building—Thomas Gen- 
try, Principal of Clay School, St. 
Louis, Square Dance Caller. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Saturday, April 19 


9:30 am. Auditorium, Education Building 


A. N. Rennison, Vice-President of 
Department of Elementary Princi- 
pals, Presiding. The Creative Ap- 
proach to Music in the Elementary 
Schools—Vocal, Instrumental and 
Ballet—Columbia Public Schools, 
Miss Flossie Belle McDonnell, Di- 
rector. 

Address —“Improving Elementary 
School Administration,” Dr. Clifton 
B. Huff, Director of Extension, 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Luncheon Daniel Boone Hotel. 
(Tickets must be purchased before 
8:00 p.m. Friday) 
Address—Speaker to be announced. 
Report of Nominating Committees. 
Election of Officers. 








Missouri State Teachers Association 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Columbia, Missouri 


Dear Sir: 


Please accept my thanks for the check 
from your company under the M.S.T.A. 
Accident and Sickness Group Insurance, 
covering my claim for my recent illness. 

Your company was very prompt in 
settling my claim. 


PAYMENT RECEIVED 


January 4, 1952 


Very truly yours, 
/s/ Lillian R. Allen 
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Interpreting the School to the Public 


LESTER M. KRAFT, Supt. of Schools, Knox City 


School administrators can do much to acquaint the public 
with the school’s program through good public relations 


HE school administrator has several 
ede of interpreting the school to the 
public. They include: (1) reports to the 
parents, (2) news releases to the school and 
local papers, (3) addresses over the radio 
and before civic and church groups, (4) ob- 
servances of special occasions such as Edu- 
cation Week, (5) schoel visiting, (6) ex- 
hibit of pupils’ work, and (7) Parent 
Teacher Association meetings. 

The administrator’s first contact should 
be with the local newspapers, and he should 
furnish information that will be of inter- 
est to the parents. Most of the news in the 
community paper deals with extra-curricu- 
lar activities such as athletics. This is not 
always the kind of news that the public 
wants, and more of the kind that parents 
desire to read should be published. It is 
wise public relations for the administrator 
to interpret school policies to parents and 
pupils early in the year, and the newspaper 
is a good medium for doing this work. 

Some administrators have a column in 
the paper entitled “Know Your School” 
which contains some discussion pertaining 
to the school and its organization which is 
of interest to the public. In interpreting 
school policy, the administrator should 
keep himself in the background. The ad- 
ministrator’s name is not important to the 
school, and if he is making progress, the 
people will go to the trouble to find out 
his name and will give credit where it is 
deserved. 


Edit All Articles 

The administrator should not overdo 
school news in his publicity campaign, but 
should work in timely articles of special 
interest. The administrator should also 
read and edit all news before it is pub- 
lished. This will help keep out many un- 
desirable or uninteresting articles. The 
news should be accurate, fresh, and writ- 
ten in understandable and correct English. 

If the school has a regularly published 
paper, the administrator should be sure 
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that it is carefully supervised and that it 
reaches every pupil’s home. This paper 
should contain as many of the pupil's 
names and activities as possible. Parents 
like to see the names of their children in 
print. 

The radio is another powerful medium 
for interpretation of the school to the pub. 
lic. The administrator should furnish to 
the press and radio alike news of the school. 
Personal news is usually underplayed and 
this is news that parents want to hear. Per- 
sonal news covers little items concerning 
the comings and goings, and the doings of 
every boy and girl in school. Short stories 
bringing in names and telling of activities 
of many different pupils are much better 
than long ones telling the achievements 
of the same leaders and athletic stars. 


P.T.A. Promotes Understanding 

The P.T.A. is one of the most highly or- 
ganized groups for promoting better under- 
standing between parents and teachers as 
well as between school and community. 

The P.T.A. offers a challenge to the ad- 
ministrator to serve as a _ constructive 
leader. It provides him with needed social 
contact with many parents. To all parents 
it offers an opportunity to get acquainted 
with the teacher of their children. This 
organization can interpret the work of the 
entire school system, and the wise adminis- 
trator will work with it. 

Bulletins to the home may do much to 
explain the school program. They may 
contain statements explaining the philos- 
ophy of the school, names and addresses of 
the school faculty, school dates and _holi- 
days, and general policies of the school. 
They may also contain the answers to 
many perplexing questions, such as, the 
vote on questions of importance, how the 
schools economize, etc. All of this infor- 
mation should be released to the parents 
if the school is to have a good public rela- 
tions program. 
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Encourage School Visits 

Parents should be encouraged to visit the 
school. School visits are more likely in the 
elementary school because after students 
reach the secondary level, they no longer 
want their parents to visit the school and 
many times will discourage parents from 
making a visit. School visits should espe- 
cially be encouraged on days on which 
pupil work is on display or when special 
programs are being put on by the students. 

Visits to the home should be made where 
at all possible to get an idea of the pupil's 
home life. This may do much to improve 
the pupil-teacher relationship because it 
gives the teacher an insight into the pupil's 
problems due to environment. The visiting 
teacher is probably best suited for this 
work. 

Often too much is expected of the ad- 
ministrator, but he should consider this a 
compliment. The administrator’s work is 
not over when the last bell rings, for if it is, 
he may be considered a failure. He should 
not sacrifice his health or family to the 
public demands. He should maintain con- 
tacts with the leading organizations in or- 
der that he might combat influences which 
might become harmful to the school. If 
the administrator is the leader of the 
school, then he should be the leader of the 
community. Some of the best teaching is 
done after school, and some of the best 
public relations work may be done after 
school hours. 

Pupil is Connecting Link 

Pupils and teachers are the best inter- 
preters of the school, for the pupil is the 
connecting link between the school and the 
home. Many administrators fail to recog- 
nize this fact. 

The average pupil recognizes good teach- 
ing and appreciates it, and he knows when 
the school is organized for work and when 
it is offering a good program of instruc- 
tion. The administrator must have coop- 
eration of pupils and teachers or his pro- 
gram will be a failure. Pupils and neo 
must be informed on the educational pol- 
icies so that they can interpret them to 
others. 

It is the pupils and the teachers who will 
tell others about the school, its educational 
program, organizations, extra-curricuar ac- 
tivities, athletics, pupil exhibits, use of the 
radio, and other activities relating to the 
public relations program. 
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Teachers’ Tour To California 
and Pacific Northwest 


At especially planned Heart of Amer- 
ica Teachers’ Tour has been announc- 
ed for the benefit of the teachers in this 
area. Established so many can find the 
convenience of having all details and ar- 
rangements pre-arranged, this year’s trip 
will cover California and the Pacific North- 
west. 

Travel will be via deluxe, air-conditioned 
reclining chair cars, with hotel accommo- 
dations in fine hotels 13 of the nights en- 
route. To accommodate those attending 
summer school, the trip will start on two 
different dates during the summer, July 4 
and August 8. 

Transportation, hotel accommodations, 
meals, transfers of person and baggage, 
and extensive sightseeing all will be ar- 
ranged in advance. The trip has been 
planned to offer travel by day to enjoy to 
the fullest America’s beautiful scenery. 


Points of Interest 

Points of interest early on the trip will 
include the Grand Canyon, the old Mis- 
sion Inn at Riverside, Calif., and a three- 
day stay in Los Angeles with visits to the 
movie studios, Beverly Hills, San Diego, 
and Tijuana, Mexico. An especially-plann- 
ed dinner party will be held at the re- 
nowned Biltmore Bowl. 

Travelling north, the party will visit 
San Francisco and its famous Chinatown. 
A special reception at the University of 
California, and a dinner party at the Pal- 
ace Hotel will be added attractions. 


Trip By Steamer 

The party will then move toward the 
Pacific Northwest. From Seattle, the group 
will travel by steamer to quaint Victoria, 
then to Portland, “The Rose City,” over 
the Columbia River Highway. Upon the 
return, a stop will be made at Salt Lake 
City, where drives will be made to the cop- 
per mines, Brigham Young’s homes, and 
the Tabernacle. A two-day visit to Rocky 
Mountain National Park, with a drive 
over Berthoud Pass to Grand Lake and the 
Estes Park Chalets, will end the tour. 

All arrangements for the trip have been 
made by the Lee Kirkland Travel Agency 
of Kansas City. Further information may 
be obtained by contacting the agency at 
916 Grand Ave., Kansas City. 
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Cassville “School Tone” 


WANDA GRAY, Elementary Teacher, Cassville 


Greig is a typical American small 
town. There are the usual churches, 
produce houses, garages, and mercantile 
establishments of all kinds; but there is 
one striking characteristic about this small 
town—the genuine friendliness of her peo- 
ple. The natives boast of one outstanding 
purpose and that is to make all who come 
within the gates of their fair city, happy, 
contented, and glad that they beheld such 
a “haven” of warmth and happiness. 

This same considerate spirit prevails 
throughout Cassville’s school. One need 
only walk through the halls or step into a 
classroom to feel the presence of friendli- 
ness and good will. There is a sincere, yet 
simple philosophy underlying this so-called 
“school tone.” 

The students themselves help to formu- 
late the policies of their school and set 
standards for their own conduct. To these 


boys and girls, discipline does not mean 
that the teacher alone is responsible for 
the behavior of all; rather, discipline means 
self-government where each child is ex- 
pected to do what is right as well as to 
respect the rights of others. 


Organized Study Groups 

Study groups have been organized with 
a student as leader of each. The teacher is 
free to move from group to group or from 
room to room and give special help where 
help is needed. There are always a few 
persons who would take advantage of the 
situation and who would abuse the rights 
and privileges of others. There are these 
in any democracy. 

For these few, “thou shalt not” rules 
must be made and enforced. However, the 
fewer the rules the better since children 
have a desire to break, or at least challenge, 








Second graders of Cassville School observe and work on a science experiment under 
the guidance of Miss Wanda Gray, their teacher. 
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Cassville School second graders presenting their moving pictures to Principal 


Chandler Griffin. 


rules imposed upon them. These boys and 
girls are learning the democratic way of 
life. They are managing their school now; 
they, in turn, will manage their govern- 
ment. 

Cassville boys and girls enjoy school. 
They are happy because school is a place 
where people have fun together. No one is 
disrespected for his mistakes, because 
school is a place where people are expected 
to make mistakes. No one is afraid of the 
administrator or the supervising principals. 
They are friends who lend a sympathetic 
ear to boys and girls with problems. Above 
all, classroom teachers like boys and girls 
and take time to enjoy them. They respect 
youths as individuals who have a right to 
be themselves. 


Flexible Program of Learning 


There is an emotional atmosphere con- 
ducive to learning. The three R’s are not 
taken lightly. Boys and girls are learning 
the fundamentals, but not all children are 
learning them at the same rate of speed or 
with the same degree of skill. A flexible 
program allows for individual differences. 
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Poor students are not expected to do the 
same work as the best students, neither are 
the fast students expected to wait until the 
slow ones catch up. 


There are many opportunities for cre- 
ative activities. Courses are given in which 
boys and girls learn about themselves, their 
desires and needs. Emphasis is placed on 
cooperation rather than competition. Con- 
sequently the old competitive type of grade 
card has been done away with. Moral 
values are as important as are the three R’s. 
Honesty, dependability, respect for per- 
sonality, religion, and property are just as 
real as reading, writing and arithmetic. 

The school is making a special effort to 
maintain the finest type of relationship be- 
tween home and school, two great institu- 
tions which have the same intense interest 
at heart—the child. Parents are urged to 
visit school. Children take home pieces of 
school work to show their parents or 
maybe a story to read to them. The upper 
grades publish a weekly newspaper which 
parents are just as eager to read as are the 
children. 


(Continued on Page 204) 





The Teacher’s Part in World Policy 


ROBERT H. REID, Executive Assistant, N.E.A. Committee on International 
Relations 


Teachers alone cannot determine the fate of the world but in 
classroom and community they can help mold a responsible 
public opinion on international affairs 


by is a time for taking inventory. 
Americans are sorely troubled by the 
problems they face and decisions they must 
make in today’s world. While many ideals, 
goals and principles for decent living have 
been set forth; disunity, confusion, and 
doubt often grip our minds. Teachers as 
citizens must ask themselves certain ques- 
tions before they as teachers can fulfill 
their distinct and important role in shap- 
ing public opinion. 

What do we want—for ourselves, for 
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America, and for the worid in which we 
hope to continue to live? Although each 
of us may express our wants in different 
ways, basically we all want a world in 
which there is peace with freedom, a 
world in which aggression is stopped. We 
want security—in our homes, for our fam- 
ilies, for our friends; and most of all we 
want the security of looking forward with 
confidence to many tomorrows. By “we” 
I mean all Americans, including teachers. 
We must guard against considering our- 
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selves or letting others consider us as a 
separate group. 

How must we conduct ourselves in order 
to bring about a world in which there is 
peace with freedom? Because the major 
problem that confronts us today is that of 
American-Soviet relations, I shall limit this 
article to that area of world affairs. Since 
we hear so much about what we should do 
or should have done, it may be pertinent 
and possibly refreshing to consider some 
of the things we should not do. 


Some Things to Avoid 

1. We need to avoid attitudes of unreal- 
istic idealism and hopeless defeatism. True, 
there are grave problems confronting the 
world, but we must believe in mankind's 
ability to surmount the gravest of prob- 
lems. 

2. We should avoid the habit of assum- 
ing that the outcomes of military actions 
are final and positive. Such actions are a 
beginning and not an ending. In terms of 
our values, war is a form of bankruptcy, 
and after a war the road ahead to a better 
world is longer and harder. 

3g. We must avoid judging others by 
the extent to which they are like ourselves. 
Our institutions may not have meaning 
for people living under social structures 
and forms of government which do not 
resemble our own. In 1831, de Tocque- 
ville said of the United States, ‘““The more 
I see of this country, the more I admit 
myself penetrated with this truth; that 
there is nothing absolute in the theoretical 
value of political institutions, and that 
their efficiency depends almost always on 
the original circumstances and the social 
conditions of the people to whom they are 
applied.” 

4. We need to avoid the tyranny of 
words and slogans. We have been too 
ready to delude ourselves with grandiose, 
unrealistic, and sometimes meaningless 
phrases. This, you may feel, applies chiefly 
to war aims. I believe that it is relevant 
in waging peace. 

5. We need also to avoid emotional 
indignation directed toward an_ entire 
people. We must bear in mind how these 
people have lived, their history and cul- 
ture, good and bad. Their tragedies are 
also ours. 

6. Most of all, we need to avoid taking 
for granted that principles become prac- 
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tices, that recommendations always pro- 
duce results, and that values are translated 
into actions. 


Offer Alternatives to War 


But it is not enough just to consider 
what we should avoid. We must also be 
ready to offer alternatives to war, ready to 
negotiate whenever there is an opportun- 
ity to do so. Whatever our future relations 
with the Soviet Union may be, we must 
recognize that there are some things that 
will not happen in Russia. From a knowl- 
edge of Russian history, culture, govern- 
ment, and, most of all, of the Russian 
people, there are two things in particular 
that we cannot expect. The first is the 
early establishment of anything resembling 
the private enterprise system as we know 
it, and the second is the emergence of a 
politically democratic Russia along Amer- 
ican lines. 

While this may depress you, it is well to 
remember that no system that lasts over 
decades is entirely without merits. Our 
policy should encourage the Russian 
people to seek decent alternatives to the 
present Soviet system, whether they are in 
line with our Western democratic dream 
or not. 

What conditions must the Soviet Union 
meet before we can expect to have a world 























“] know it’s unusual, but it certainly does 
hold their interest.” 
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1. Russia must lift the Iron Curtain. 
There must be a Russian government 
which will be tolerant and forthright in its 
relations with other peoples. This means 
a free flow of information across all bor- 
ders. 

2. Internally, the Russian government 
must stop short of totalitarian authority 
and enslavement of its own subjects. 

g. Russia must abandon the ruinous 
and unworthy game of imperialistic ex- 
pansion, of “pinning an oppressive yoke 
on other peoples who have the instinct 
and capacity for national self-assertion,” 
as George F. Kennan put it in an article 
in Foreign Affairs in April, 1951. 

We must try to convince the Russians 
that these alternatives are better than all- 
out war or a series of peripheral engage- 
ments. If they accept them, they must be 
given time to work out their internal prob- 
lems in their own manner. If alternatives 
are kept before the Russian people, the 
day may come—soon or late—when they 
will heed them. 


The most important influence the 
United States can bring to bear on the 
behavior of Russia will continue to be the 
influence of example. Our actions must 
go deeper and look further than the pre- 
vention of war with Russia or the frustra- 
tion of her expansion. To quote from the 
Kennan article again, “No Iron Curtain 
could suppress . . . the news that America 
had overcome disunity, confusion, and 
doubt, had taken a new lease of hope and 
determination, and was setting about her 
tasks with enthusiasm and clarity of pur- 
pose.” 

Do we offer the kind of example which 
will favorably influence the Russian 
people? What strengths do we have, and 
how can we make the most of them? Brief- 
ly, and without boasting, there are things 
that make America great. We are a free 
nation. We have many friends. We are 
long on materials and strong on industrial 
know-how. We have shown in the past 
that we can rise to a challenge. And we 
have many of the best teachers and prob- 
ably the best system of education in the 
world. 


Not Bounded by Ourselves 
This does not deny that there is still 
much to be done: 
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1. We need to reaffirm our belief in 
democracy. As John Krout said at a Co 
lumbia College Forum on Democracy, 
“Those of us who believe in democracy are 
repeatedly classified merely as ‘non-Com- 
munists.’ But the important thing is to be 
for something. ... We generally have failed 
to rise to the defense of democracy in the 
‘little things of daily living’ where our 
freedoms must be guarded.” 

2. We need to strengthen the United 
States. This means moral as well as phys- 
ical strength, determination as well ‘as 
armaments. 

3. We need to help strengthen interna- 
tional cooperation and our solidarity with 
other free nations through the United 
Nations. 

4. We need to strengthen ourselves 
as citizens and as individuals. It would 
help to remind ourselves that, as Harry 
Carman, historian and former dean of 
Columbia College, has said, we must be 
“citizens who have broad perspective, a 
critical and constructive approach to life, 
and standards of value by which men can 
live nobly. We must be citizens who have 
ability to think, to communicate, to make 
valid judgments, and to evaluate moral 
situations. We must be citizens who have 
a deep sense of responsibility for their fel- 
lows and who are not bounded on the 
north, south, east, and west by themselves. 
. . » A democracy cannot exist unless it is 
composed of independent and responsible 
persons who can think and act wisely when 
confronted by any idea or situation.” 


What is Teacher’s Role? 

As teachers, what is our role in world 
affairs? How effective are we? My answer 
is only a partial one. 

Some doubts can be raised as to whether 
our role is as vital as we have been led to 
believe, sometimes by educators, more often 
by others. We must all be a little uneasy 
at some of the glib assertions about the 
indispensability and importance of educa- 
tion in national life. We should be afraid 
that “someone with a homely sense of 
humor will look over the long list of ex- 
pectations the public has of us and say 
pointedly, ‘If you’re so smart, why ain't 
you rich?’—a question that would leave 
g8 per cent of us speechless,” according to 
Harold W. Stoke, former president of 
Louisiana State University. 
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We should also be uneasy about the 
powerful influences working against the 
success of the schools, attacking textbooks, 
teaching, and teachers. The N.E.A. Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education has collected extensive 
evidence on this point and has dissem- 
inated its findings widely. 

Since our first responsibility is to our 
students, we must be realistic about prior- 
ities on our time and energy. We have had 
too much emotionalism in the teaching of 
“international understanding,” too much 
“goodwill” and pious aspiration without 
concrete foundation in fact. And there 
are important facts to be learned in in- 
ternational relations. 


Students must learn that each nation 
has a role in world affairs; that each na- 
tion expresses this role through its foreign 
policy, through international organizations, 
through the arts and other cultural con- 
tacts, by industry through trade, by science 
through cooperation in solving problems 
of food production and health, and, where 
they have it, through the use or misuse 
of atomic energy. While we cannot turn 
all young people into experts on interna- 
tional affairs, students, and teachers too, 
must understand that our welfare cannot 
be separated from that of other nations. 


Everyone who teaches deals with atti- 
tudes as well as facts. Since attitudes are 
“caught, not taught,” it behooves the teach- 
er to re-examine his own. Attitudes can 
and should be emphasized with children 
in the lower grades. As soon as he enters 
school, the child should learn that human 
personality is always to be respected, that 
he is a member of a group, and that co- 
operation within the group is essential. 
With this beginning in group relations, he 
may grow to understand that friendship 
among all nations, races, and religions is 
possible and desirable. 


Face Controversial Issues 


When we are confronted by controversial 
areas, we should not avoid them merely 
because they are controversial. Especially 
in these times, we must overcome the 
temptation to concentrate our teaching 
upon issues where no strong differences of 
opinion exist. Students must learn to think 
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critically, to form personal convictions 
without closing their minds to new evi- 
dence, and to know that “honest men may 
honestly disagree.” 

Where something effective is being done 
in the schools, alert and dedicated teachers, 
working on their own initiative, are usu- 
ally responsible. These hard-working 
teachers too often have little time to 
“write up” their experiences in education 
for international understanding. How- 
ever, reports that teachers send to the 
N.E.A. Commitee on International Rela- 
tions give evidence of promising practices 
which other teachers should know about. 
Teachers’ letters also point to the need for 
advice and direction and for better teach- 
ing materials. They need help in planning 
programs and trips. They are looking for 
sample units, audio-visual aids, and courses 
of study; for closer contact with agencies 
and individuals working in this field; for 
in-service training conferences—in short, 
for a clearing-house service which will help 
them keep up with the rapid pace of world 
events. 


Beyond the Classroom 


While the teacher, in playing his part 
in world affairs, works mainly with his 
students he can also influence other mem- 
bers of the school system and of his com- 
munity. Participation in professional 
organizations—regional, national, and in- 
ternational can help multiply the strength 
of the teacher’s voice. 

Teachers have done a great deal toward 
being and building well-informed citizens. 
They are doing more today than ever 
before. But there is much more to be done. 
We must constantly seek new horizons. 


We need to take a more active part in 
shaping the society in which we live. We 
must make certain that we do have a real 


role in world affairs. The question is 
whether we, as teachers, will help deter- 
mine that national policies put into opera- 
tion are not just policies we must serve 
but those we ought to serve. 

There is room for all our efforts, need 
for all our devotion. Teachers alone will 
not, and cannot, determine the fate of the 
world, but their influence can and must 
be the core of a steadfast, mature, and 
responsible public opinion. 
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Desirable 


Procedures for Selecting Textbooks 


A Rggerteoe authorities and publishers have 
a common purpose in studying the 
problem of textbook selection: To deter- 
mine those procedures which best assure 
a fair and objective evaluation of every 
textbook under consideration. This means 
an understanding not only of what each 
book contributes to good teaching, but 
also of how well it meets the school’s objec- 
tives for the grade and subject. Obviously 
such an understanding benefits both chil- 
dren and schools; it alsé works for better 
textbooks by making the publisher an ac- 
tive partner in the teaching profession. 


Sometimes this fact of mutual interest 
is overlooked and, instead, school authori- 
ties encourage regulations which seem to 
assume a conflict of interests between them- 
selves and the publishers. Hence free dis- 
cussion between publishers and teachers is 
often curbed and normal competitive activ- 
ity restricted. 


Actually, it is only when teachers are 
free to seek the best materials for each 
special need that the publisher can func- 
tion in the educational scheme as he should 
function and wishes to function. There is 
good reason to believe, too, that teachers 
themselves are most likely to choose wisely 
if they are encouraged to have reasonable 
give-and-take discussion with individual 
textbook representatives. True, the book- 
man is an advocate, a salesman, a competi- 
tor. But school people have no reason to 
fear competition among publishers. The 
few excesses it fosters are of small conse- 
quence compared with the benefits, as is 
evident from the tremendous improvement 
in textbooks during the past go years, all 
accomplished within a competitive in- 
dustry. 

So in the search for desirable procedures 
for textbook adoptions, school authorities 
might well give greater attention to those 
interests they have in common with pub- 
lishers. And they should welcome compe- 
tition among publishers rather than fear 
it and curb it. 


Procedures Vary with School 
The details of any desirable procedure 
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for textbook adoptions must vary with the 
subject, the grade level, and the peculari- 
ties of each school system. Large cities will 
follow different procedures from towns and 
villages. Elementary school arithmetic 
poses problems quite different from high 
school science; adoptions from a. state- 
approved multiple list require procedures 
different from those of independent school 
systems. Yet, underlying these many varia- 
tions, there are several basic principles 
for the sound and successful selection of 
textbooks. 

First and foremost, the selection should 
be largely influenced by classroom teachers. 
After all, they are the ones who meet the 
children each day and should be best able 
to judge the kinds of materials that are 
most effective. Guidance and counsel by 
supervisory authority is frequently neces- 
sary to make certain that selections meet 
the objectives of the contemplated pro- 
gram; but teachers will be responsible for 
the use of new materials in the classroom 
and they should have a strong voice in the 
decision. A committee on elementary text- 
books might well consist of four to six 
teachers, along with an administrative or 
supervisory official, On the other hand, 
textbook selection for a small independent 
high school might be informally assigned 
to the two or three who teach the subject. 
But whether the committee is large or 
small, formal or informal, elementary or 
high school, classroom teachers should have 
the primary responsibility for making text- 
book decisions. 

No committee is stronger than its mem- 
bers. The wise superintendent will, there- 
fore, evaluate candidates not only for their 
experience and proved teaching com- 
petence, but also for their individual judg- 
ment and resourcefulness. They should be 
able to recognize imaginative teaching 
when they see it in well presented and well 
organized materials; above all, they should 
be teachers who appreciate what good text- 
books, properly used, can contribute to the 
learning process. Poise is essential. The 
teacher who feels she is already over- 
worked, who can find no time for inter- 
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views or study, or who develops a prima 
donna complex over the competition for 
her time, has no place on a textbook com- 
mittee. 


Selection Committee Policies 

But the best committee, be it informally 
or formally organized, can be hamstrung 
by arbitrary rules and restrictions. Granted 
that some regulation is essential, such pol- 
icies as the following, if wisely adapted to 
the peculiarities of the special situation, 
will do much to assure a wise textbook 
selection. 

1. The committee should not be secret. 
If it is to function effectively, it must func- 
tion openly and freely with colleagues and 
publishers. This is merely another example 
of the wisdom of the principle “open 
covenants openly arrived at.” ‘The world 
is too small, human frailties too strong, 
and social contacts too wide for any text- 
book committee to be truly secret. To 
insist that membership and deliberations 
be secret is a reflection on the integrity of 
the committee members, colleagues, and 


publishers’ representatives. More impor- 


tant, a special skill is required for evalu- 
ating textbooks, and unless publishers are 


free to interview committee members, im- 
portant features are likely to be over- 
looked or misjudged. Hence, undercover 
procedures tend to fall of their own weight 
and, in the end, to foster unsatisfactory 
textbook decisions. 

2. The committee should be small. The 
smaller the committee, the more seriously 
the members tend to take their work. Com- 
mittees of about five members are desir- 
able, although larger committees may be 
necessory for larger cities, especially for 
elementary textbooks. In smaller high 
schools, where only one or two teachers 
are concerned, the selection of the com- 
mittee is automatic and the whole adop- 
tion procedure informal. 

3. The committee’s task should be kept 
within reasonable bounds. Good teachers 
are seldom expert in several fields, and 
therefore a small committee should not be 
asked to select textbooks for several sub- 
jects. If possible, a separate committee 
should be appointed for each subject 
under consideration. A conscientious com- 
mittee which tries to select textbooks in 
a half dozen fields usually bogs down under 
the heavy demands of its broad assignment. 
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AUTHORSHIP 


Desirable Procedures for Selecting 
Textbooks was prepared by the Sales and 
Distribution Committee of the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York. This committee, of 
which G. M. Jones of Row, Peterson and 
Company is chairman, consists of 20 
members, each from a different publish- 
ing house. 











4. The committee should be given ade- 
quate free time. To make a careful study 
of all textbooks in a particular field is a 
time-consuming assignment. The neces- 
sary reading and study, the interviews, 
meetings, and reports—all these require 
time to be done well. Odd moments dur- 
ing the day or after school hours are not 
sufficient. The importance of good in- 
structional material merits the allocation 
of a specific amount of time to textbook 
selection. Furthermore, free time gives 
added emphasis to the importance of the 
assignment and thereby promotes conscien- 
tious study by all concerned. 

5. A time schedule should be part of 
every procedure. The committee should 
be given adequate time for a careful study 
of materials. Preferably, the dates should 
come in the middle of the school year and 
not conflict with vacation periods. Seldom 
is anything accomplished during four or 
five months that could not be accomplish- 
ed within two months, provided the mem- 
bers are made aware at the start of time 
limitations. Conversely, an allowance of 
only two or three weeks assures a final 
choice little better than that which could 
be achieved by a blindfold grab-bag tech- 
nique. 

6. Publishers should be notified of 
pending adoptions. After the committee is 
appointed, the superintendent should 
notify publishers by letter that an adop- 
tion will be made in a certain field. The 
notice should include the names and ad- 
dresses of committee members, informa- 
tion on the kind of book tentatively de- 
sired, the plans for interviews, and the 
schedule for hearings. Such a notice is 
essential if the committee is expected to 
examine every a book. 

7. Provision should be made for inter- 
views. Textbook representatives should 
have at least one interview with each com- 
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mittee member. Some bookmen may not 
be well informed and committee members 
occasionally waste valuable time with the 
salesman who doesn’t know his business. 
But the competent bookman can highlight 
those features of his text which have 
proved themselves to be effective in other 
classrooms and, from his association with 
editors and authors, give the reasons for 
the book’s content, organization, and 
method. In essence, even when his text- 
book has not been adopted, he has pro- 
vided invaluable assistance by stimulating 
the committee members to evaluate and 
discuss the relative merits of different 
teaching approaches. 

Restrictions on the number and length 
of interviews may be justified, provided 
their purpose is to save time and to pro- 
mote an orderly procedure. But restric- 
tions which serve only to isolate committee 
members and to curb ordinary communica- 
tion have proved both unwise and un- 
healthy. They are deplored by publishers 
and teachers for the same reasons that 
most Americans resent every regulation 
based on fear, including almost all kinds 
of censorship and curbs on free expres- 
sion. A qualified committee member has 
sufficient wisdom to detect the fallacious 
argument, regardless of the charm with 
which it may be presented. On the other 
hand, the salesman who knows his busi- 
ness and has a good product can make a 
valuable contribution to the deliberations 
of every committee. 

8. Hearings may be desirable. Hearings 
are helpful only if they represent a second 
step in the study—if they come after the 
interview and probably after the commit- 
tee has eliminated books it definitely does 
not wish to consider further. At such a 
hearing, the members whom the repre- 
sentative has previously interviewed may 
have new thoughts and questions to raise 
and, under these conditions, the hearing 
can be a helpful step towards the selection 
of the best textbook. 

But there are hearings that are both 
futile and wasteful. The one in which 
the committee sits all day listening to a 
stream of fifteen-minute speeches has no 
value whatever except, perhaps, to support 
the dubious claim that publishers have 
had their say. The only useful hearing is 
one that allows at least half an hour for 
each salesman, limits the number of pres- 
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entations to three or four a day, and util- 
izes the hearing as a follow-up for an 
earlier interview. 

g. Outside consultation should be pru- 
dent. Committee members should be en- 
couraged to seek the advice and counsel] 
of their colleagues, but they should also 
be warned not to accept advice from other 
teachers unless those judgments are based 
on careful study. Merely asking one of 
the teachers to “come by my room and 
look at the books and tell me what you 
think” encourages the selection of text. 
books for irresponsible and trivial reasons. 
And there is the same inherent danger in 
asking the students to “look over these 
books and tell me which you like best.” 
Advice from any outsider, if based only an 
a superficial review, should be ignored. 

10. Committees should be encouraged 
to study all aspects of the publisher’s pro- 
gram. Where accompanying _ teachers’ 
guides, workbooks, tests, or other helps 
are available, they should invariably be 
examined carefully along with the texts 
they accompany. These often give a clear 
clue to the philosophy and method of 
teaching envisaged by authors and editors. 

11. Development of a course of study 
and the selection of textbooks should go 
hand in hand. It is an unwise and waste- 
ful procedure to attempt to develop a 
course of study without regard to instruc- 
tional materials available. One sure way 
to have a course of study which will actu- 
ally function in the classroom is to (a) 
define the broad objectives of the program, 
(b) prepare a tentative draft of the course 
of study, (c) select the teaching materials 
that come closest to meeting the broad 
objectives in the tentative draft, (d) after 
textbooks are selected, revise the tentative 
draft in terms of the materials adopted. 

12. Individual judgment should be em- 
phasized. There are, of course, a few 
quantitative measures for what is good in 
teaching materials: vocabulary counts can 
be made, illustrations counted, sentence 
and paragraph length tabulated, number 
of exercises determined, and so forth. But 
if undue weight is placed on such quanti- 
tative factors there is grave danger that 
not enough attention will be given to what 
is probably the most important single fac- 
tor for evaluating instructional materials 
—the skill with which the author develops 
ideas. 
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To determine this, the committee mem- 
ber must spend time actually thinking 
through with the author the exposition 
and development of certain ideas. She 
must ask, Do these materials meet the 
learning problems which children encoun- 
ter? Is the content worthwhile and valid? 
Are generalizations supported by details? 
Taking these into account, and also con- 
sidering vocabulary, length of sentence and 
paragraph, quality and teaching value of 
illustrations, are these textbooks good 
learning materials for the subject and 
grade for which they are intended? 

An intelligent answer to these questions 
requires careful thought and judgment. 
Quantitative measures may contribute to 
the selection but they should not deter- 
mine it. Subjective judgments are essen- 
tial. 

Since the superintendent is ultimately 
responsible for every textbook adopted, he 
will not recommend a textbook which he 
himself cannot wholeheartedly support. 
Fortunately, experience shows that an able 
committee under proper guidance seldom 
recommends a textbook that the superin- 
tendent cannot accept. But if, by chance, 
he does strongly disapprove, then his ob- 
jections should be given to the committee 
along with his request for a second-choice 
recommendation. To overrule or ignore 
the committee’s recommendation and to 
make the selection himself is a sure way 
to kill intelligent and responsible teacher- 
participation in the selection of textbooks. 
And it is a sure way also to put the super- 
intendent in a vulnerable position if there 
is either teacher or lay criticism of text- 
books in use. 

Once its report is completed and accepted 
by the superintendent, the committee’s job 
is done. Neither the members nor the 
publishers’ representatives have any part 
to play in the submission of the recom- 
mendations to the Board of Education. 
During the whole adoption process, the 
representative should confine himself to 
discussions with committee members, their 
advisors, and the superintendent; likewise, 
teachers should not be asked by the super- 
intendent to defend or to support their 
recommendations before the Board of Edu- 
cation. That is his responsibility. 


The foregoing suggestions assume a com- 
mittee procedure. But there are obviously 
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many situations where such a procedure 
is not practical, for example, in most of 
the independent junior and senior high 
schools. However, the same _ principles 
apply in these instances, even though the 
selection procedure may be _ informal. 
Teachers should actively participate in 
choosing textbooks, and the publishers 
should be encouraged to seek interviews 
with these teachers at hours which do not 
interfere with classroom programs. In 
many instances the teacher may be rela- 
tively inexperienced and her judgments 
must be carefully checked by the principal 
or department head. But study of various 
textbooks, along with interviews, will help 
to mature that teacher—to make her more 
aware of different approaches and _tech- 
niques and of the special skills required to 
evaluate any textbook intelligently. 


The procedures assume informed pub- 
lishers’ representatives, an assumption that 
is generally true. Textbook salesmen, 
with few exceptions, are college graduates 
with previous experience in teaching or 
school administration. It is a type of work 
that appeals to educated men and women 
vitally interested in ideas, in teaching and 
teachers, and in education as an institu- 
tion. Publishers aim to employ representa- 
tives with those interests. Many of the edi- 
tors and administrative executives of the 
educational publishing houses have had the 
benefit of long experience in the field with 
close contacts with schools. The textbooks 
they develop reflect this experience and en- 
able them to interpret correctly the recom- 
mendations they get constantly from 
schools and from their sales representa- 
tives. ‘Textbooks and textbook selection 
can be improved if the school people will 
encourage and stimulate the development 
of alert, intelligent, and helpful textbook 
representatives. 

Will these procedures assure the selec- 
tion of good textbooks? Yes, if they are 
wisely adapted to the peculiarities of the 
local school system. Certainly they have 
proved effective in hundreds of instances 
and, with them, schools have usually 
chosen better books than would have been 
selected under a haphazard program or 
one with secret and restrictive procedures. 





Programs as a Public Relations Medium 


MRS. GLADYS DENTON, Hancock Junior High School, Lemay 


A junior high school group shows how the school 
entertainment program can fill a community need 


CHOOL entertainments are a wonderful 
public relations medium, the Hancock 
Junior High School of Lemay has found. 

“Down on the Levee,” a musical show, 
with a cast of more than 60 students from 
all departments was presented last spring 
when the Patron’s Alliance, the Hancock 
Parent and Teacher’s group, needed to add 
to a fund out of which’they give a four- 
year scholarship to a deserving high school 
senior. 

Since the Mississippi River can be seen 
from our school windows, it has a big part 
in our thinking and planning. A talented, 
wide-awake art teacher envisioned this 
river as a background for our program ma- 
terial. She pictured in her mind wharf 
rats, grief-stricken because they could not 
afford tickets to go aboard the “Mary Lee,” 
a showboat, recently docked at the river's 
edge. These folk of the river befriended by 
a kindly captain and a converted social 
worker are allowed to see the show-boat 
performers. 


The Birth of a Show 


Such was the birth of “Down on the 
Levee,” a show that featured black face 
and white, music, tap, acrobatic, and ball- 
room dancing, a marching band, and a 
dancing mule. 

The cooperative forces of Hancock Jun- 
ior High School set to work to develop a 
program for the public out of this idea. It 
was put into words by its author. She also 
set to work directing her art classes as they 
fashioned the beautiful moonlight river 
scene with the “Mary Lee” docked for the 
stage back drop. Many of the costumes 
originated in the department and were 
brought to completion by mothers who 
were eager to help. The papier mache head 
for the donkey was another project enjoyed 
by the art department. 


Waltzes, square dances and acrobatics 
learned in the physical education classes 
were polished for the occasion. 
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Music Rehearsals Followed 


“Old Man River,” “Jeannie, With the 
Light Brown Hair,” “Waiting for the Rob- 
ert E. Lee,” “Beautiful Dreamer,” and 
“When You're Smilin’ ” emanated from the 
music department. These rehearsals, fol- 
lowed by the practicing of the Dixieland 
band as they mastered “Dark Town Strut- 
ters’ Ball” kept the department busy. 


A Hancock Junior High student sings “Old 
Man River” in the school’s production “Down 
on the Levee.” In the background is a river 
scene backdrop made by the art department. 


English teachers helped with lines, others 
of the faculty were responsible for the 
lighting and helping with the make-up on 
the night of the performance. Everyone 
took part in the production before it was 
completed. The speaking cast became in- 
terested as never before in pronunciations 
and inflections involved in portraying levee 
mannerisms and speech. Everyone emerged 
with a deeper appreciation and respect 
for races, creeds, and environments. 

Seeing an over-all picture of the type of 
activities carried on within the school re- 
sulted in greater understanding by the 
public and consequently the school’s edu- 
cational and activity program filled a com- 
munity need. Filling just such a need is a 
brand of public relations of which Han- 
cock is proud, 
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Organizing School Radio Programs 


LENA ECKHARDT, Harrisonville Highschool 


Radio provides a good method of keeping the public 
informed about school activities 


O other medium of communication 
N can give as much instantaneous cover- 
age as radio, and it is one of the best 
instruments that the public schools can 
use for teaching attitudes, creating impres- 
sions, and for building public spirit. No 
other medium calls on the use of the imag- 
ination from the audience as radio does. 
Since the average American spends about 
one-fifth of his waking time with radio or 
television, and since it is estimated that 
95 per cent of America’s families have 
radios, there is almost no limit to the 
audience that can be reached. 

Radio provides one of the best methods 
of keeping the public informed if the pro- 
grams are representative of the work actu- 
ally done at all levels of the school’s in- 
struction. Teachers and administrators in 
charge of producing programs need to be 
careful that the presentations are not over- 
dramatic and are not entirely publicity 
programs. It is far better to give a clear 
understanding of what actually goes on. 

Radio programs depend on intimacy for 
effectiveness and can be effective only if 
they keep the listener from turning the dial. 
Simplicity of idea should characterize every 
production, but no matter how compli- 
cated the theme, it must be presented in 
simple terms. Illustrations will carry the 
idea better than an explanation will. 


Six Types of Programs 


Basically, there are six types of programs 
as follows: Music, which includes concert, 
semi-classical, and popular; audience par- 
ticipation shows with give aways, human 
interest, and stunt participation; drama, 
which includes the love story, comedy, 
thrillers, and the woman’s story; programs 
of news, commentary, sports, sermons, and 
political speeches; forums with the round 
table or panel; and variety shows. 

Any program has three parts, the first of 
which is the opening. It includes the title 
or theme and serves as the introduction. 
The opening gives the program signature 
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which may be a phrase or slogan, music, 
creaking doors, whistle, or any other iden- 
tifying sound effect. The star performer or 
performers will be mentioned in the open- 
ing as well as the name of any commercial 
sponsor. The opening identifies the pro- 
gram, arouses interest, and sets a mood. 
It must be as short as possible but long 
enough to establish the correct mood. 
Forty-five seconds is usually the limit. 


Change is Essential 

The second part of the program is the 
body, which is broken into a series of units 
as basic devices to catch attention. A unit 
runs one to three minutes. Since the aver- 
age person listens only six to ten seconds, 
changes must come quickly in a radio 
show, for it can make its appeal only by 
sound. Some of these changes have to be 
startling to catch and hold attention. The 
use of sound effects, contrasting voices, 
changes within the voice of the actor, 
change in rate, music, or change in the 
plot line will aid in bringing a change in 
pace in the program. 

The last division of the program is the 
closing which pulls the show together. 
The closing should give again the signa- 
ture, name the cast, give credits, recognize 
the writer, and the director. It should 
mention the next program if it is in a 
series. 

There are five major appeals for a pro- 
gram and at least two should be used in 
any show. These major appeals include 
the following: Comedy, conflict, partici- 
pation, human interest, and emotional 
stimulation. 


Five Minor ——— 


In addition, there are five minor appeals 
and these should be used with the major 
ones. They include importance, informa- 
tion, snob appeal, novelty or unusualness, 
and curiosity. 

Most radio stations are glad to allot 
time through their public relations ser- 
vice to school programs. Most broadcasts 
can be tape recorded at school. 
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APRIL IS A TRUANT 


— Is A truant lad, 


Whistling by me like a rocket; 
His arithmetic is bad, 
Counting raindrops from his pocket. 


But perhaps it is as well 

That he counted out too many; 

Everywhere a raindrop fell 

A flower grew in crack and cranny. 
—Beuian H. Huey, Columbia 


A QUESTION 


O, MY WAY this morning 


My spirit stirred ecstatically! 
I sensed a breathless heavenly hush 
O’er all the earth 
Whence came this? 
Was it the deep quiet of all nature 
Offering God the grateful appreciation 
Of spring’s beauty, 
Or perhaps the humble meditation 
Of humanity in silent prayer? 
Dorotuy Hewitr Smitu, Normandy 


A SILVER GREEN LEAF 


ye leaf from the slim willow 
tree 

Floats down to the brook and away, 

Though the reeds and the grasses that 
grow where it passes 

Whisper, “Stay, oh stay.” 


Down through the rapids, and down to 
the river, 

Down to the boundless sea, 

Tattered and tossed, storm battered and 
lost, 

It drifts on endlessly. 


Then another Spring’s warmth in the slim 
willow tree 
Bursts another green leaf from the bud, 
And another fall day sends it whirling 
away 
To sail on the luscent flood. 
—Harry Eze.t, North Kansas City 
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RENASCENSE 


| HE TREE, 


A silhouette 

Against grey skics, stands stark, 

Undecked, deserted. Though seeming 
dead, 

It lives. 


The spring 
Will send through its 
Potential roots the sap 
To quicken blossom, leaf, and fruit 
To life. 
So man 
Though sad, forlorn, 
Or cold and mute shall know 
Rebirth. Fruition shall be his 
Through God. 
—ILA MAupbeE Kire, Kansas City 


LINCOLN AND GALLAUDET 


Ox: FREED a slaving humankind 
From shackles of the sod; 

One led from bondage of the mind 
A silent band to God. 


Ihe slave unshackled dwells, nor fears 
The scourge of lash and chain— 
The deaf, enlightened, live anew 
In glory they attain. 


The slave himself he could not free 
Because his skin was black— 

The great Emancipator brushed 
The burden off the back. 


The deaf themselves they could not rise, 
Debarred were they of sound— 


Moved by their plight, their Leader made 


Their lives with meaning crowned. 


Emancipator of a race— 
Guide of a silent band: 


These patron-saints are dear to those 


Who bless the helping hand. 
—STEPHEN W. Koziar, Fulton 
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WHEN SPRING COMES THROUGH 
THE WINDOW 


Tse ARE LIKE little birds in a cage these 
‘days, 

For they stand near the windows and look 
outside; 

They see Tommy and Jane who are pre- 
school age 

\s they hop on their scooters and ride and 
ride. 


Like flies who are searching for warmth 
they stand 

In the rays of the sun as it creeps inside. 
Through the windows, now open, they 
hope to smell 

Just a bit of the flowers where they love to 
hide. 


And they look straight at me with their 
eyes so bright, 

When I say they must sit in their little 
chair; 

And I know how they feel on a day like 
this 

When they want to be free, oh so free, out 
there. 


{nd the teacher’s remarks fall on ears quite 
deaf. 

Oh how hard just to listen for words these 
days! 

They are like little calves or young colts 
who romp 

In the Spring as they look for a place to 

graze. 

—HE LEN KitcHet Evans, St. Clair 
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KITE FLYING TIME 


Wl wm BUDS OF GREEN burst forth along 


the bough, 
And clouds swing out across a sky of blue, 
When farmers once again take up the 
plow, 
To turn the furrow deep and brown and 
true, 
When breezes loudly shout and softly sigh, 
Missouri knows it’s time for kites to fly. 


It’s time for children’s shouts to ring at 
sight 
Of rising wings of white, that dip and 
dive; 
For young and old alike to join the flight 
And be with all the springing earth alive. 
With happiness now the earth on its axis 
spins. 
It’s kite flying time, it’s heart flying time 
in Missouri again. 
—Lois Mayes, Kansas City 


ON RETIREMENT 


‘Bow YEARS AGO when she retired 

Parents pronounced, “Best teacher in 
school.” 

Students sighed, “One of the inspirational.” 

Ten years ago supervisors specified, “Still 
of the finest.” 

Colleagues cried, “Oh, for more of her 
caliber.” 


Today they brought her back, 

Back to the spot where she had given 
Fifty years to church and school. 
Today four small column inches 
Told her story with little mention 

Of a half century to education. 
Today very few sent flowers; 

Very few attended committal services. 


But hers was a mind that would have 
understood, 

A mind that could put history into proper 
perspective. 

Hers was a vision which could see in the 
scale of time 

That the manner of exit is least important. 


—C.eetis HEADLEE, Joplin 
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ELECTRICITY 


Does se much... 


HOME APPLIANCES? Electricity heats, cools, MOVIES? Electricity makes ‘em move and 
freezes, lights, sews, cleans and ente;stains. talk, and even keeps the customers cool! 





TELEVISION? It’s electricity all the way— TELEPHONE? Electricity carries your voice 
{rom stage or stadium to your home. along the wires and rings the bell 


..- (00ts so little 


Kansas 
POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Paul A. Breuer, superintendent of schools at 
Newburg for the past three years, was recently 
re-employed by the board of education. He 
was given a three-year contract at an annual 
increase in salary from $3600 to $4000 per year. 


William Wood of Eminence has resigned his 
position to enter the services of his country. 
He has been succeeded by Chester Von Haar- 
ran, Bee Bluff, Mo. 


Jack E. Morris, principal of the Vogt School 
at Ferguson has been asked by the Travel Di- 
vision of the NEA to serve as a state repre- 
sentative for their services in Missouri. 

Mr. Morris conducted NEA’s Christmas tour 
to New Orleans and the Gulf Coast this year 
and is planning to conduct one or more of the 
NEA summer tours. 


Bill Bob Humphrey of Eminence has been 
called to the services of his country. He has 
been replaced by Mrs. Shannon Ennis of Emi- 
nence. 


Floyd J. Smith, county superintendent of 
schools, Shannon County, reports that his 
county will hold a reading clinic in the very 
near future for the benefit of the teachers of 
the county. 


R. H. Wybrant, superintendent, Bible Grove, 
reports that a reorganized district was voted 
on February 21 for his area. The vote was 70 
to 31 


Helen Elizabeth Young of Clinton has been 
elected to teach first grade at Eugene Field 
School in Mexico, Mo. Miss Young replaces 
Mrs. Dorothy Garrison who has resigned. 

Miss Young received her bachelor’s degree 
from Central Missouri State College in Febru- 
ary. 


J. G. Van Sickel, superintendent of the Kirks- 
ville public schools for the past 30 years, re- 
cently had his contract extended by the board 
of education for a two-year period. 


Mrs. J. C. Logan, head of the home econom- 
ics department at Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege, plans to resign at the close of the 1952 
summer session. She is completing her 22nd 
year as a member of the college faculty. 


Dolph Lain, representative in the state of 
Missouri for Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
was succeeded on March 1 by Ralph Wagner 
of Danville, Ill. 
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Mr. Lain was promoted to director of the 
Portland office of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films which covers a seven state region. He 
will also serve as sales representative for the 
organization in Oregon. 


Garland Miller, superintendent of Pickett 
School, Route 7, St. Joseph, reports the sale of 
$306 in defense stamps and bonds in the School 
Savings Program there during January. 


William B. Dunseth, head of one of the 
merchandising departments of Hall Brothers, 
Inc., was recently made dean of men of Park 
College. He succeeds Dean Delta W. Gier, 
head of the chemistry department, who plans to 
devote more time to research in his field. 


Russell J. Michel, head of the mathematics 
department at Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege, has been granted a leave of absence for 
study during the 1952 summer session. 


Floyd Stover of Birch Tree has been called 
to the armed service. He has been replaced by 
Susan Harmon of Summersville, Mo. 


Eleanor M. Rader, principal of Troost School, 
Kansas City, says her school is participating 
in the School Savings Program at the particu- 
lar request of its pupils. So many of them had 
been interested by news of the program given 
in television broadcasts that Troost School has 
joined enthusiastically. The total sale of De- 
fense Stamps for January was $178.75. 


Billie Dean Rhinehart has been employed to 
teach vocational home economics in Ironton 
Highschool. She replaces Irene McNally who 
recently married and moved to Fulton. 


Harriet Nichols, a graduate of Southwest 
Missouri State College, is the new teacher of 
commercial subjects at Gainesville Highschool. 


E. W. Alexander, principal of Central High- 
school, St. Louis, reports that Central High- 
school held a “Defense Stamp Kick-off As- 
sembly” on Feb. 20 at which it began its 
School Savings Program. Monroe C. Lewis, 
former football star of Washington University, 
was the speaker. Mr. Lewis is now a deputy 
director of the Missouri Defense Bonds Divi- 
sion. Mr. Alexander says that over 200 students 
participated in this first Stamp Day and that 
the number is growing from week to week. 
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Carl Parker, superintendent of Flat River 
public schools, has been elected superintendent 
of the Maplewood-Richmond Heights system. 
He will succeed Mr. E. R. Adams on July 1. 


Mrs. Gertrude A. Grainge of Hannibal was 
recently named to teach grade four of the Cen- 
tral School of the Hannibal system. 


Floyd W. Johnson of Kansas City has been 
elected as instructor of English, speech and 
librarian at the Douglas School in Hannibal. 


Olivar N. Howard of New Londen was re- 
cently employed as itinerant agriculture teacher 
and veterans’ farm training program instruc- 
tor for the Hannibal public schools. 


Mrs. Christena M. Wilson of Hannibal was 
recently elected by the board of education as 
instructor in social studies and English at the 
Eugene Field Junior High School in Hannibal. 


Laurence E. Phelps, superintendent, Macon 
Public Schools, tells us that the three Macon 
public schools are participating in the School 
Savings Program. 


Helen Pebley of Craig has been appointed to 
teach grades one and two in the Corning at- 
tendance area, part of R-3 district at Craig. 


Gordon Gilbreth began teaching industrial 
arts and coaching in the Bloomsdale High- 
school on March 3. Mr. Gilbreth succeeded 
Donald L. Bilek, who resigned to accept a 
teaching position in Mascoutah, III. 


Lawrence Plaster of Abilene Christian Col- 
lege has been employed as a teacher of physical 
education and social studies in the Gainesville 
secondary school. 


Mrs. F. L. Skaith has assumed the position 
as teacher of remedial work in the Craig ele- 
mentary school. 


James E. Judd, superintendent, Spickard re- 
organized district, reports that plans are under- 
way to add a drivers’ training course and make 
additions to the shop program for next year. 


| The P.T.A. of the community is also working 


toward the formation of a hot lunch program. 
Money has already been contributed toward 

starting the program. 

Conway 


Marnette Branch, a graduate of 


| State Teachers College at Conway, Ark., is 


now teaching home economics at Gainesville. 


Norman Crouch, formerly a_ representative 
in Missouri for Science Research Associates of 
Chicago, has accepted a new position as dis- 
trict manager for Brodhead-Garrett of Cleve- 


land, O. 


Mr. Crouch will have as his territory the 
states of Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. He 
will continue to reside at 116 E. Atchison, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. The Brodhead-Garrett Com- 
pany are merchandisers in lumber, and supplies 
for industrial arts, fine arts, and vocational edu- 
cation. 
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Lula Walker, who retired last summer after 
teaching 25 years in grades one and two at 
Higbee, is now teaching again at the Mobley 
school, Howard County. This is the first time 
in eight years that the school has been open. 


Charles A. Whaley, superintendent, Marthas- 
ville Public Schools, resigned effective March 
15 to accept the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church, Wellsville. William L. Adkins will 
serve as principal at Marthasville School for 
the remaining portion of this school year. 

The Marthasville board of education recent- 
ly voted to close the highschool and transport 
pupils to one of the nearby highschool depart- 
ments for the coming year. 





Mrs. J. E. Seeley, fourth grade teacher at 
New Franklin for the past nine years, resigned 
recently to move with her husband to Eldon. 
Mrs. Seeley has already accepted a position as 
a teacher of third and fourth grades at the 
School of the Osage. 


E. C. Rainey, principal of Lebanon High- 
school, reports that the student council there 
has decided to sponsor the School Savings 
Program. 


D. Wayne Goddard, head football and track 
coach at Southeast Missouri State College since 
the fall of 1947, has resigned, being recalled to 








First Term: June 5- July 16 


VISITING PROFESSORS 


(Each course may carry one hour credit.) 

DR. ERNEST O. MELBY (June 20-July 5), 
Dean, School of Education, N. Y. U. “Super- 
vision and Organization of Teaching.” 

DR. HERBERT S. ZIM (June 9-June 14), 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois, 
“Science Education in the Elementary School.’ 


HUMAN RELATIONS WORKSHOP 
(June 5-July 16) 

Third annual workshop on problems of 
group and personal prejudices. Lectures, 
seminars, research. National leaders and regu- 
lar faculty. May carry six hours credit. 


MUSIC EDUCATION (June 9-July 3) 

ROBERT MILTON, Director of Music, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

MAREE MURLIN, Supervisor of Music, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

LOWER ELEMENTARY—UPPER- ELE- 
MENTARY, Class demonstrations, materials, 
rural and urban school problems. 

SECONDARY, Vocal, instrumental, and 
general music classes; laboratory of fifty- 
voice High School Scholarship Choir. 
CHORAL SEMINAR (June 9-June 20) 

Fifty-voice High School Scholarship Choir 
from Greater Kansas City; emphasis on opera 
and operetta production, stagecraft, rehearsal 
techniques, materials, conducting. 


5100 ROCKHILL ROAD 





THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


1952 SUMMER SESSION 


The University of Kansas City offers during the Summer Session an extensive program 
in the Liberal Arts and Sciences. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
All courses required for certification of elementary and secondary teachers, counsel- 
ors, librarians, principals, and superintendents are available. 
taught by regular staff and visiting professors. 


MUSIC INSTITUTE 


For information concerning these courses and for the complete Liberal Arts and pro- 
fessional curriculums offered in the Summer Session, address the Director of Admissions. 


Second Term: July 17 - August 27 


Comprehensive offerings 


PHILOSOPHY OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


DR. CHRISTOPHER V. SALMON (June 9- 
June 20), Professor of Philosophy, Vanderbilt 
University, “Three Political Philosophers: 
Hobbes, Locke, and Mill.” 


DR. QUINCY WRIGHT (June 23-July 5), 
Professor of History, University of Chicago, 
“American Foreign Relations.” 


MR. GBRORGE CATLIN 
English Philosopher and 
British Political Theory.” 


(July 3-July 16). 
Author, “Modern 


(June 9- July 16) 
MASTER CLASSES 


MACK HARRELL (Baritone, Metropolitan 
Opera, Juilliard, Salzburg Festival), Voice, 
Oratorio, Opera (June 9-June 20). 


ROBERT GOLDSAND (Pianist, Internation 
al Concert Tours, Cincinnati Conservatory), 
Piano (June 23-July 3). 

PAUL BERL (Accompanist, Coach for Lead- 
ing Concert Artists), Accompaniment and 
Coaching (June 9-June 20). 

APPLIED MUSIC, THEORY, HISTORY AND 
APPRECIATION (June 5-July 16) 


KANSAS CITY 4, MISSOURI 
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PAT. PENDING 


A Hand-Applied 
Powder that 
Mixes on 


You simply sprinkle a little Handi- 
paint all over a wet paper. Rub and 
mix colors with a wet hand. 
There is no surplus, no waste. 
Cardboard canister with open-and- 
shut metal shaker top comes in 2 
sizes, 6 colors. Send for descriptive 


folder to Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in 
% Missouri is Frank J. aoa 








active duty with the Navy. He left on March 
10 for Guam. Mrs. Goddard and their two 
children will join him as soon as living quarters 
can be obtained for them. 


N. Louise Wright, dean of the Swinney Con- 
servatory of Music at Central College, has been 
designated dean emeritus effective next June. 

Miss Wright has been teaching music since 
1903 when she taught in the School of Fine 
Arts of Howard-Payne College which later 
merged with Central College. She was made 
pon of the Swinney Conservatory of Music in 
1 


Eustace Conwoop, full-blooded Comanche 
Indian, has coached his first basketball team, 
the Higbee “Tigers,” so successfully that they 
finished at the top of the Little Six Conference. 
Other schools in the conference are Armstrong, 
Cairo, Clifton Hill, Harrisburg, and Renick. 
Coach Conwoop, whose home town is Lawton, 
Okla., is probably the only Indian on a Mis- 
souri highschool faculty. Besides coaching, Mr. 
Conwoop teaches commerce. 


Calvin Miller, a teacher in the veterans’ farm 
training program at the Ava highschool, is the 
new vocational agriculture teacher at Belle 
Highschool in Maries County. 


Helen Bedford, head of the art department 
at Southeast Missouri State College, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the 1952 summer 
session for study at the University of New 
Mexico. Mrs. Marea Daume, a teacher in the 
Cape Girardeau public schools, has been em- 
ployed to teach art at the college in the summer 
session. 






































“I[’d like her much better if she didn’t try 
to cram so much learning into our 
heads.” 
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SICK LEAVE FOR 
LINCOLN TEACHERS 


The board of education of District R-2 of 
Benton County recently adopted a sick leave 
plan for all full-tme employees, according to 
Supt. Lawrence Daniels. 

Full-time, non-certificated employees have 
also been placed under social security. Mr. 
Daniels has been reemployed for a third term 
at Lincoln. 


BENEFIT AIDS 
STUDENTS 


The student council of Hannibal Highschool 
has proposed a benefit basketball game or 
square dance to help raise funds to pay part 
of the hospital expenses of Jack Johnson, a 
H.H.S. junior who lost his leg recently after 
being stricken by a serious bone disease. Stu- 
dents in Jack’s homeroom sent him flowers and 
wrote him letters while he was in the hospital. 


AVA SCHOOL HOLDS 
TEACHING WORKSHOPS 


Two teaching workshops for faculty mem- 
bers were held in February at the Ava School. 
A. J. Jelinck, head of the education department 
at Drury College, conducted the first meeting 
on “The Improvement of Classroom Instruc- 
tion.” “The Teaching of Reading” was discuss- 
ed at the second workshop gathering. 


START SCHOOL PAGE 


The Dallas County Republican has started a 
school news page which appears once each 
week with news and pictures of the different 
departments in the Buffalo schools. The first 
school page, published Jan. 31, carried articles 
on the Buffalo School first grade. 


COLLINS TO ADDRESS 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Tom Collins will address the School Ad- 
ministrators of Southwest Missouri at the club’s 
regular meeting at Southwest State College 
April 12. 

This will be ladies’ night according to Lester 
Gillman, president of the administrators’ club. 


RUSSELLVILLE TO ADD 
TO SCHOOL BUILDING 


Residents of Cole County District R-1 at 
Russellville recently approved a $35,000 bond 
issue for a new school building addition. The 
vote for the measure was 520 to 87. 

The funds will be used to add two wings to 
the present school structure. One wing will 
contain a music room, cafeteria, and kitchen; 
the other will house two elementary class- 
rooms and a basement playroom. The addi- 
tions should be completed by September. 

The bond issue also will be used to make 
repairs on other buldings in the district, accord- 
ing to C. R. Claiborn of Russellville. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


Migration of 
Binds 1 fascinatin ng 


Booklet- 


You’ll be delighted with this attractive 
109-page booklet MIGRATION OF BIRDS 
sponsored by U.S. Dept. of Interior. 
95 different birds. Fascinating facts 
stranger than fiction. 


This booklet tells about Mystery, Advan- 
tages and Origin of migration. It gives 
you When, How, Where birds migrate 
as well as speed of flight, altitude, flight- 


routes and mileage. 


Here’s real aid in teaching conservation 
or for science and nature classes spe- 
cially in the field of ornithology. 


If further interested: This booklet MiGRA- 
TION OF BIRDS, as described, can be 
had by writing sup’r DOCUMENTS, 
U.S. Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Price 35¢ postpaid, 

The delicious, long-lasting flavor of 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is 
always a grand, wholesome __— 
treat. Gives you a 
fine, little lift, 
too. Try it! 


ARM 





ALTON ENROLLS 
100% IN NEA 


The faculty members of the Alton public 
schools are enrolled 100% in the National Edu- 
cation Association according to Supt. J. E. 
Whitener. Mr. Whitener also reports that the 
P.T.A. has more than doubled during the past 
year. The membership increased from 55 in 
1951 to 135 this year. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK 


The dates and theme for American Educa- 
tion Week this year were announced following 
a recent meeting of the three sponsoring organi- 
zations—the American Legion, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The theme for 1952 will be “Children in To- 
day’s World.” The 32nd afinual observance is 
scheduled for Nov. 9 to 15. The daily themes 
for the week starting Sunday, Nov. 9, are: Their 
Churches, Their Homes, Their Heritage, Their 
Schools, Their Country, Their Opportunity and 
Their Future. 


DISCUSS SCHOOL’S PART 
IN TEACHING MORAL VALUES 


Lawrence County teachers discussed “The 
Part of the School in Teaching Moral and 
Spiritual Values’ at their Feb. 11 meeting at 
Pierce City. The group was in accord in its 
approval of activity by teachers to be moral 
and spiritual examples to their students. 

Teachers who discussed various facets of 
the meeting theme were: Mrs. Helen Fields of 
Verona, Mrs. Myrtle Watson of Aurora, Miss 
Ruth Jones of Mt. Vernon, Mrs. Antoinette 
White, teacher of Concord rural school, Mrs. 
Gladys Sullivan of Miller, and Mr. Collins and 
Mrs. Brown of Pierce City. Mrs. Mary Robbin 
was discussion leader. 


ANNOUNCE BOOK EXHIBITS 
SCHEDULE 
The Missouri Textbook Men’s Association 
has set the dates and places for the 1952 sum- 
mer book exhibits according to Don Chaney, 
secretary-treasurer of the organization. 
The seven exhibits for this year are scheduled 
as follows: 
Warrensburg June 10-12 
Cape Girardeau 
Maryville 
Kirksville 
Springfield July 1- 3 
Univ. of Missouri (Educ. Bld.)....July 7-11 
St. Louis University July 15-16 
These exhibits provide a wonderful opportuni- 
ty for teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors to review books that a school system might 
desire to purchase in readiness for next year’s 
opening of school. Qualified representatives are 
available at these exhibits to help with your 
textbook problems. 


June 23-24 
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NEW COURSE OFFERED AT SMS 


The “Exceptional Child” Education Course 
142 will be taught by Dr. Richard Wilkinson, 
Professor of Psychology, at the summer session 
of the Southwest Missouri State College in 
Springfield. It is one of the required courses 
for special education certification in Missouri. 


NEA SPONSORING 
SCANDINAVIAN TOUR 


The division of travel service of the Na- 
tional Education Association is sponsoring this 
summer a Scandinavian Life Experience Tour 
for 50 United States teachers who will be se- 
lected by application. 

The purpose of the project is to give teachers 
a better understanding of the Scandinavian 
countries and peoples. The tour will last five 
weeks, during which time the group will visit 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and will also 
spend short periods in France and England. 

Visiting teachers will stay in the homes of 
Scandinavian teachers wherever possible. Total 
cost including round trip air fare from New 
York, registration fee, meals, lodging, and all 
transportation is $750. 

Requests for tour applications should be sent 
to the NEA, Travel Division, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


TO ORGANIZE KE.T.A. 
CHAPTER 


A committee, appointed by the president of 
the Warren County Community Teachers As- 
sociation and approved by the executive com- 
mittee, is working on plans to organize a 
Future Teachers of America club in this coun- 
ty. Mrs. August Stamer, of the Wright City 
Highschool is chairman of the committee. 


A.C.E. GROUP 
TO HEAR NOTED AUTHOR 


Dr. May Hill Arbuthnot, author of children’s 
books and an authority on children’s literature, 
will be the principal speaker at the annual 
conference of the Missouri Association for 
Childhood Education, May 3-4 in St. Joseph. 

State A.C.E. president, Miss Alberta L. 
Meyer, and Miss Genevee Brown, president of 
the St. Joseph A.C.E., are making the pre- 
conference plans for the two-day meeting. 
Registration fee is $1.00 and all A.C.E. mem- 
bers are invited to attend. 

Dr. Arbuthnot is a former review editor of 
children’s books for the association magazine, 
Childhood Education, and is professor of edu- 
cation at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. She is the author of “Children and 
Books,” the compiler of the anthology “Time 
for Poetry,” and has recently recorded an al- 
bum of poetry called “Poetry Time.” 

An excursion by chartered bus around his- 
toric St. Joseph is another feature of the con- 
ference planned by the association. The tour 
will include the Pony Express stables, business 
and industrial houses, the city museum, and the 
St. Joseph park system. 
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Textbooks 
that develop: 


Growth in Arithmetic embodies a new design 
for learning. This series is based on the assump- 
Self-reliance in tion that effective learning requires ‘thinking 
thinking with numbers about” the number aspects of a common ex- 
Competence in perience, progressive understanding of the 
problem solving number system, and*a continuing reliance 
Speed and accuracy in Upon analysis and discovery of number rela- 
computation tionships. For grades 3-8. 


Cre ism Naliniitaite 


By JOHN R. CLARK, CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE, 
HAROLD E. MOSER, and ROLLAND R. SMITH 





WORLD 
heron 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


H. E. Detherage 
COMPANY Missouri Representative 




















WASHINGTON (=) UNIVERSITY 


SAINT LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 








SUMMER SCHOOL 1952 
Six Week Session Five Week Session 
June 16 to July 25 July 28 to August 29 


EIGHT WEEK SESSION (Fine Arts and some Engineering) 
June 16 to August 8 
Extensive offerings of undergraduate and graduate courses from: 
The Liberal Arts College: The Schools of Engineering, Architecture, Business and Public 
Administration, Social Work, Fine Arts; and from Sever Institute of Technology. 
Most certification requirements for elementary and secondary teachers 
and for teachers of special education may be met. 


WORKSHOPS—FOUR OR SIX WEEKS 
1) Human Growth and Development; 2) Teaching the Atypical Child; 3) Science Education; 


4) Developmental Reading, Elementary and Secondary; 5) Arts and Crafts; 6) Human 
Relations. 


WORKSHOPS—THREE WEEKS 


1) Economic Education, June 16 to July 3; 2) Developmental and Remedial Reading in coopera- 
tion with St. Louis Public Schools and St. Louis University, June 16 to July 3. 


The St. Louis area offers many cultural and recreational opportunities. 


For complete information request a Summer School bulletin from: 


Director of Summer School, Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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ORGANIZE CITIZEN’S GROUP 


District R-3 of St. Charles County has re- 
cently organized a Citizen’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. Officers of the new group are: Presi- 
dent, Leo H. Ficht; vice-president, Walter 
Kolkmeier; and secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Glen- 
don H. Yahn. C. Fred Hollenbeck is superinten- 
dent of the district. 

The committe of 20 members will work in the 
areas of legislation, public relations, transpor- 
tation, safety, health, special education, finance, 
building, and community center interests. 


$400 INCREASE FOR 
CANTON TEACHERS 


The board of education of the Canton public 
schools has given cost of living increases in 
salaries to all teachers and school employees 
for this school year, according to J. Russell 
Ellis, superintendent of scheols. 

The increase amounts to $400 apiece and in- 
cludes ten elementary school teachers and eight 
highschool teachers. 


BONNE TERRE REHIRES 
SUPERINTENDENT TERRY 


Superintendent Howard Terry of the Bonne 
Terre schools has been reemployed for the com- 
ing year by the board of education. Terry has 
headed the Bonne Terre schools for five years. 

The board announced the purchase of new 
uniforms for the highschool band at a cost of 
$2073. It was also decided recently to add 
acoustical tile to the ceiling of three basement 
classrooms of the school. 


EXCEEDS QUOTA IN 
SCHOOL SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 


The Missouri Defense Bonds Division re- 
ports 575 Missouri schools began the School 
Savings Program during its mid-winter school 
savings campaign, which ended Feb. 29. In 
addition to city and rural public schools, Lu- 
theran and Catholic schools were represented 
in this 575 per cent of the state campaign 
quota of 100 new participating schools. 

Is your school enrolled with the Missouri De- 
fense Bonds Division as participating in the 
program? If not, write: Schools Section, Mis- 
souri Defense Bonds Division, 330 East High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. . 


GREENE CO. SCHOOLS 
GIVE CHEST X-RAYS 


Ash Grove Highschool sophomores and se- 
niors recently were given chest x-rays by the 
county health department and the Greene 
County Tuberculosis Society. 

The x-ray project is part of the overall pro- 
gram of Ash Grove schools to assure the health 
of the students, according to Victor Lowe, su- 
perintendent of schools. 

Teller Kissee, superintendent of Walnut 
Grove schools, also reports that sophomores and 
seniors of his highschool were x-rayed as part 
of the Greene County program. 
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6 MISSOURIANS TO ADVISE 
NEA TENURE GROUP 


Six Missourians have been named advisory 
committee members to the National Education 
Association Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom, according to Miss Virginia Kinnaird, 
NEA staff representative for the Tenure Com- 
mittee. 

These advisory committee members are se- 
lected mainly on recommendations of local 
teachers associations and assist the Tenure 
Committee in: 

1. Aiding in the protection of individual 
teacher welfare through investigations, pub- 
lished reports and legal counsel. 

Promoting desirable employment practices 
through tenure legislation. 

3. Working for preservation and extension 
of academic freedom. 

Missouri committee members are: John A. 
Clair, Kansas City; Joyce Price, Kansas City; 
Miss Abigail Rickus, St. Lowis; Mildred 
Schrader, St. Louis; Miss Gladys Lomax, St. 
Joseph; and Miss Catherine Garman, Sedalia. 


RETIRED TEACHER VISITS 
HEADQUARTERS 


Mrs. Dora M. Holloway, a retired teacher 
living at 505 Vine St., Poplar Bluff, Missouri, 
was a recent visitor at the headquarters of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. Mrs. Hol- 
loway began teaching in the rural schools of 
Missouri in 1894 and taught until she retired 
in 1937. She was only 15 years old when she 
started her teaching career. 

This was Mrs. Holloway’s first visit to the 
headquarters building and she expressed en- 
thusiasm over the recent professional advance- 
ments that the Association has achieved since 
she retired from teaching. She expressed her 
approval of the continuing contract law and 
teachers’ retirement system, Bunker Hill Ranch 
Resort, and the salary increases that Missouri 
teachers have received in recent years. 

A sister of Mrs. Holloway, Mrs. Belle M. 
Pace, also taught for many years in the schools 
of Missouri and is now living in Poplar Bluff. 


DENTAL SURVEY 
SHOWS BETTER CARE 


Results of the second annual dental clinic 
conducted in Mexico, Mo., schools showed 
improvement in the care of teeth during the 
past year. 

More than 1500 grade school students were 
examined in the McMillan, Eugene Field, Law- 
der, and Garfield schools, Hardin Junior High- 
school, and St. Brendans Highschool. 

Results of the program showed that 701 stu- 
dents in 1952 had no defects in their teeth com- 
pared to 574 last year. This year 734 had one 
or more cavities which needed attention while 
in 1951, 818 students had one or more cavities. 
Some 78 students had sufficient disease of the 
mouth to affect general health according to the 
1952 study. Last year there were 157 such cases. 
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ARC WELDED FRAME—HIGH TENSILE STEEL 
RIVETED PANELS—COMPLETELY INSULATED 
MORE DURABLE—LOWER PRICED 


Good transportation starts with the proper choice of equipment. 
Let us help you. 


“With Lives to Guard Use Ward Buses” 
SPRINGFIELD TRUCK & EQUIP. a — _—— 
Commercial & Glenstone a " ; 
Springfield, Mo. 
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This famous arithmetic series 
was designed to crown your teaching 


efforts with Better-Than-Ever success 


ADVENTURES 
WITH NUMBERS 


By OSBORN and RIEFLING 


GRADES 1-8 


_— 


even poor readers 
understand 


there is no log-jam of 
skills in the middle grades 


you can tailor your 
program to fit each child 


that thinking with numbers 
becomes a teachable skill 


J. W. REAVES e W.J. BREUER 
Representatives 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 3 + DALLAS 1 + PASADENA 2 








READING WORKSHOP FOR 
HOWELL CO. TEACHERS 


A reading workshop of one day was recently 
held in the Willow Springs Highschool gym. 
nasium. About 65 rural teachers attended the 
meeting, according to Henry Fox, chairman of 
the publicity committee. 

Superintendent Bernard Smith presided over 
the meeting. 


RURAL UNIT MOVED TO 
CENTRAL LOCATION 


The reorganized district at Craig recently 
moved one of the abandoned rural schools into 
town and remodeled it for classroom use. 

According to Supt. F. L. Skaith the building 
has been enlarged by 16 feet, given a new roof, 
fluorescent lighting, heating, and pastel shades 
on the walls and ceiling. The new unit will be 
used for a music department, thus releasing a 
room in the main building for elementary class- 
room work. 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 
TO MEET 


The National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers will hold its annual meeting Aug. 6-7 in 
Washington, D. C. The meeting will be held in 
connection with the 17th Congress of Inter- 
national Geographical Union which also will 
meet in Washington Aug. 8-15. 

The theme of the conference will be, “Un- 
derstandings Necessary for Political, Economic, 
and Social Survival and Progress of Free 
People.” 


CONFERENCE ON 
RURAL LIFE 


“Local Responsibility in Midwest Living” will 
be the major topic of discussion at the tenth 
annual Midwest Conference on Rural Life and 
Education scheduled to meet at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., March 27-29. Recognizing the problems 
of the Great Plains as well as the problems 
shared with other sections of rural America, 
conference members will seek (1) to clarify 
what the local community unit is that can func- 
tion effectively in today’s world and (2) to find 
ways of making these local units genuinely ef- 
fective in providing these services that cam 
most appropriately and effectively be offered at 
that level. 

All major organizations, institutions, and 
agencies in South Dakota concerned with edu- 
cation or the rural community are sponsoring 
the conference, and are expected to send size- 
able delegations. Others who will attend and 
participate are from North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. School administrators and school board 
members of South Dakota are sharing in the 
conference in lieu of their annual conference at 
the state’s institutions of higher learning. 
Special attention is to be given on the closing 
day of the conference to the concern of county 
superintendents and rural teachers. 
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ST. CHARLES CTA 
ENROLLED IN NEA 

The St. Charles Community Teachers Asso- 
ciation of St. Charles, Mo., is again enrolled 
100 per cent in the National Education Asso- 
ciation, according to Paul G. Hutchings, secre- 
tary of the association. 


DEDICATE OTTERVILLE 
SCHOOL BUILDING 

A new $192,000 school building recently was 
dedicated in a ceremony at Otterville. The 
school replaces one which was destroyed by 
fire Oct. 28, 1949. 

Che brick building has a frontage of 296 feet, 
contains 14 classrooms, a health room, rest 
rooms, an auditorium-gymnasium, a_ lunch 
room, and a home economics room. Home 
economics was added to the curriculum this 
year, according to V. C. Harrison, superinten- 
dent. 

Residents of Otterville recently purchased 
an electric scoreboard for the gym, and the 
P.T.A. financed the purchase of a stage curtain. 


NEW FRANKLIN COMPLETES 
BUILDING 

The New Franklin school district recently 
completed a combination industrial arts shop 
and garage, according to Supt. Clayton Pointer. 
The 62 x 40 foot building was constructed from 
concrete blocks at a cost of $7500. It contains 
a wash rack for school buses, storage room, 
shower, and toilets. A portion of the money 
came from the liquidated county fund. 


HENRY COUNTY SCHOOLS 
HOLD MUSIC CONTEST 


Four schools participated in the recent Henry 
County music contest held at Deepwater. 

Clinton, Windsor, Calhoun, and Deepwater 
schools participated individually and _ several 
numbers were played by an ensemble of the 
entire group. 

Band directors of the groups were: Gordon 
Brown, Calhoun; Lynn C. Chambers, Deep- 
water; O. R. Peterson, Clinton; and Charles 
Harris, Windsor. 





The SUCCESSFUL LIVING SERIES 


Develops... 
PATTERNS FOR CITIZENSHIP by con- 


veying ideas for right living through stories 
related to experiences in the child’s natural 
and social environment. 


READING FOR PLEASURE with bright, lively 
stories that are easy and enjoyable to read. Appro- 
priate, colorful illustrations. 


READING SKILLS SYSTEMATICALLY 


controlled 


carefully 


with 


vocabulary, word repetition, 


build-up paragraphs. 


Busy Days 


School and Play 
We Live and Grow Gr. 1 
Making Friends 

Sharing Friends 
Ourselves and Others 


Richer Living 


Knowing Our World 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY -:- 
1632 Indiana Avenve ° 
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Preprimer 


Ask our 
Representative 
H. H. FREEMAN 
307 S. Florence 
Springfield, Mo. 


to show you these 
books, or write 
for illustrated 
bulletins. 


Primer 


Publishers 
Chicago 16, Illinois 





WRITING HISTORY 


One thousand scholars have been commis- 
sioned by UNESCO to write a history of 
mankind correcting the misinformation and 
biases frequently found in history texts. The 
scholars, representing 34 different countries, 
will take five years and will spend $600,000. A 
one-volume edition of the history will be pub- 
lished for the man in the street, in the hut or 
in the igloo. 


LANGUAGE MEETING TO OPEN 
APRIL 24 AT KENTUCKY U. 


“Languages in World Leadership” will be the 
theme of the fifth University of Kentucky For- 
eign Language Conference, April 24-26. 

The three lecturers for the meeting will be: 
Nicholson B. Adams, professor of Spanish, Uni- 
versity of North Carolind; Louis E. Lord, 
president, Bureau of University Travel and 
head emeritus of the department of classics, 
Oberlin College; and R. O. Roeseler, head, de- 
partment of Germanic languages and literature, 
University of Wisconsin. 


HANDBOOKS INSTRUCT 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
The Ste. Genevieve school system has pub- 


lished this year two handbooks of importance 
for the students and teachers of the schools. 


The students of Ste. Genevieve Highschool 


have been provided with a handy guide to the 


policies, regulations, and customs of their 
school. The booklet answers most of the ques- 
tions that a student may have about school or 
educational requirements. 

The teachers’ handbook is designed to es- 
tablish standard practices of employment and 
professional and personal conduct for em- 
ployees of the Ste. Genevieve schools. It also 
contains policies and regulations that Ste. Gene- 
vieve teachers are expected to follow as well 
as helpful information on school teaching pro- 
cedures and school organization. 


BRENTWOOD KIWANIS PUBLISH 
GUIDANCE DIRECTORY 


The guidance committee of the Brentwood 
Kiwanis Club has prepared a directory of coun- 
selors for occupational guidance of youth in 
Brentwood and vicinity. The directory will be 
of help to young people in the community who 
desire information on a variety of occupations. 

Names of counselors listed in the directory 
include members of the Kiwanis Club, the Ro- 
tary Club, the Brentwood Business Associa- 
tion, and others who have expressed an interest 
in guidance work. 

All guidance sessions between the young per- 
sons and counselors will be arranged by the 
director of guidance of the Brentwood public 
schools. Meetings are scheduled at the local 
highschool building and are either in the form 
of an assembly or a private consultation be- 
tween counselor and counselee. 
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BUY BAND UNIFORMS 


The Band Parents Association of the Mont- 
gomery City public schools has purchased 40 
new band uniforms for the highschool band 
this year. Most of the funds for the uniforms 
were raised through donations. 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


Members of the St. Louis Area Business 
Educators Association held their annual busi- 
ness-luncheon meeting March 8 in St. Louis. 

H. B. Bauernfeind, supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Vocational Technical Institute, Southern 
University, Carbondale, Ill., spoke to the group 
on “How to Recognize a Successful Business 
Education Program.” 

In sectional meetings, Bauernfeind spoke on 
bookkeeping, Sister M. Elfrida, P.H.J.C., St. 
Mary’s Central Highschool, Carlyle, IIl., talked 
on shorthand, and R. D. Shrewsbury, Hadley 
Technical Highschool, talked on typewriting. 


MISSOURIAN PRESIDENT 
OF OUACHITA COLLEGE 


Harold A. Haswell, administrative dean of 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, was 
promoted recently to president by the Board of 
Trustees. It was only two years ago that he 
became dean of Ouachita College. 

Dr. Haswell, 39, has been serving as admin- 
istrative dean since Dr. S. W. Eubanks re- 
signed as president in July, 1951. 

Dr. Haswell was born in Joplin, Missouri. 
He graduated from Southwest Baptist Junior 
College in Bolivar, Mo., in 1933, and from 
Southwest State College, Springfield, Mo., in 
1940. He received his Master’s degree and his 
Ph.D. from the University of Missouri. The 
new OBC president taught in Kirkwood High- 
school, Kirkwood, Mo., from 1943 until 1946, 
going to Southwest Baptist College as dean in 
1946. In 1950 he came to Ouachita College 
where he is now. 


LAMAR PUBLISHES 
SCHOOL SERIES 


A series of booklets has been published by 
the Lamar public schools to acquaint the par- 
ents of Lamar children with the job being done 
in the Lamar schools and the regulations and 
policies that govern the educational contribu- 
tion these schools are making. 

The series contains a kindergarten handbook, 
a primary handbook, an intermediate handbook 
for grades four, five, and six, and a handbook 
of rules and regulations for the board of edu- 
cation. 

The booklets were written by teachers in 
the Lamar schools under the supervision of T. 
R. Windes, superintendent. They show the 
aims and objectives of the teaching staff as well 
as explain some of the methods and procedures 
used in teaching. They try to establish a close 
cooperation between home and school for the 
welfare of the child. 
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ADOPT DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The Fulton public schools have adopted the 
civil defense program recommended by the 
Missouri Civil Defense Agency, according to 
Walter Evans, superintendent. 

Classroom study will be made of civil defense, 
and the Fulton radio station and newspaper 
will aid in presenting the important program 
to the students. 


NEVADA VO-AG STUDENTS 
EARN $19,319 


A. L. Mahaffey, vocational agriculture in- 
structor in the Nevada highschool, reports 
that his 48 students earned an average of 
$402.48 each, or $19,319.23 in 1951. 

The total included profits from 125 produc- 
tive projects completed for the Nevada voca- 
tional agricultural department. Various im- 
provement projects like building fences and 
feeders were also included in the profits earned. 


BUTLER ADDS 
ADULT EDUCATION 


More than 200 students were enrolled in the 
first Butler, Mo., adult education program from 
Jan. 14 to March 17 at Butler Highschool. The 
program was conceived by the teachers and 
administrators of the Butler schools last sum- 
mer and with the help of the Board of Educa- 
tion was instituted this year with great success. 

Sixteen Butler teachers offered their services 


free for two hours on Monday nights, and the 
Board of Education financed heat, light, and 
other necessary items which meant that no 
adult student was required to pay fees for any 
course. 

The average attendance at the Monday night 
meetings was 250. All courses offered were 
taught provided eight students enrolled per 
section, and the students in the various sec- 
tions were encouraged to help the teachers de- 
termine the individual interests of the classes. 
Upon completion of the courses, certificates 
were awarded, but no credit was given. 

A wide variety of courses were offered in- 
cluding: Bookkeeping, Typing, Business Arith- 
metic, Public Speaking, Beginning French, 
Family Relations, Feeds and Farming, General 
Crafts, Health and Recreation, Music Appreci- 
ation, Metal, Wood and Plastic Crafts, Wood- 
working, Art, Contemporary World Affairs, 
American Poetry and Literature, Business Eng- 
lish, and Occupations and Sales. 

Frank Robertson is principal of Butler High- 
school and H. J. Haberaecker is superintendent 
of Butler schools. 


REJECT CONSTRUCTION BID 


The Camdenton Reorganized Board of Edu- 
cation recently rejected the low bid they had 
received for construction of a new hurricane 
deck school building. 

The district voted bonds in the amount of 
$60,000 last year for this purpose, but the low- 
est bid received thus far has been $72,000. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 16 TO AUGUST 23, 1952 








First Term: June 16-July 19 
Second Term: July 21-August 23 
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Peabody cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 
summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 





MINERAL AREA PRINCIPALS 
VISIT LEAD MINES 

Ten Mineral Area principals visited the mines 
of the St. Joseph Lead Mines Company re- 
cently. The educators observed the under- 
ground mining operations of the company, were 
shown the safety precautions taken, and watch- 
ed the milling operations carried on in the com- 
pany’s plant. 

Principals making the tour were C. E. Bright- 
well, Desloge; Mr. Upchurch, Bismarck; Mr. 
Wood, Bonne Terre; Mr. Brockman, Festus; 
Mr. Zude, Herculaneum; Mr. Steck; Ironton; 
Mr. Schroer, Flat River, and Mr. Pallo, Esther; 
Mr. Bowden, Flat River, and Mr. Duff, Elvins. 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES TO 
HOLD WORK CONFERENCE 


The School Secretaries Department of the 
Missouri State Teachers -Association will hold 
its second annual work conference at Hannibal, 
April 25-27, 1952. All school secretaries in the 
state are urged to attend this important meet- 
ing. A very worthwhile program is being plan- 
ned and every secretary will receive many new 
ideas. 


HANNIBAL PLANS E-B DAY 


The Hannibal public schools are planning an 
Education-Business Day to be held April 15. 
Last year the industries entertained the teach- 
ers. This year they want the leaders in busi- 
ness and industry to visit the public schools of 
Hannibal. 


PACIFIC ADMINISTRATORS 
ELECTED 


The Pacific board of education recently 
elected its administrators for the coming year. 
The administrators are: Herbert Baker, super- 
intendent of schools; James Bullard, high- 
school principal; and Miss Elda Zitzman, ele- 
mentary school principal. This is Miss Zitz- 
man’s 26th year in the Pacific school system. 

Mr. Baker was elected president of the Frank- 
lin County Education Association, a local unit 
of the National Education Association. 

The school districts of Pacific, MacNamee, 
Bend and Catawissa voted to unite under the 
reorganization law to form school district R-6 
of Franklin County. 


ST. CHARLES SETS UP 
RURAL NIGHT SCHOOLS 


The department of vocational agriculture in 
the St. Charles Public Schools has started a 
program of night classes for adult farmers in 
the area rural schools, according to Jim Evans, 
department chairman. 

The classes have been held in St. Charles 
during the winter months for ten years, but 
this is the first year that the farmers have been 
able to attend night school in their respective 
areas. 

Evans has started a new class this spring in 
St. Charles for part-time farmers and people 
living in the city. 
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MAKE LAST PAYMENT 


The Marshall board of education has autho- 
rized payment of the last bill on the Lincoln 
School addition. The payment of $2000 to the 
E. A. Brunson Construction Company repre- 
sented the last of a total expenditure of $75. 
640.32 for the expansion program. 


TEST FLUORINE CONTENT 


The Missouri Division of Health conducted 
a study comparing fluorine content of the water 
supply to dental care in the Mexico, Mo, 
schools March 7. Mexico is one of seven Mis- 
souri cities which was included in the study, 

The survey will determine how water treated 
with fluorine can help in preventing tooth de- 
cay. Children from 6-14 will be tested. 


MEXICO TEACHER 
TO ATTEND WORKSHOP 

Richard Mease, guidance director at Mexico 
Highschool, has received an invitation to take 
part in the workshop conference on the teach- 
ing of psychology at the Columbia University 
Teachers College. 

The workshop will be held in July and will 
deal with issues and possibilities involved in the 
teaching of psychology to highschool students 


CASSVILLE “SCHOOL TONE” 


(Continued from Page 177 


Parent-Education Nights 

Once a year the P. T. A. sponsors a ser- 
ies of parent-education nights at which 
time parents and teachers study together 
child growth and development. These 
meetings help to bring about a desirable 
relationship between parents and teachers 
as well as to relieve pressures put on chil- 
dren whose parents mean well but demand 
their children be pushed into work that 
they are not capable of doing. 

A very important date is back-to-school 
night held during American Education 
Week. Teachers present demonstration les- 
sons and parents observe their own chil- 
dren at work. This school believes it is 
very important to sell education to the 
public and that a sound program of public 
relations pays dividends. 

The teachers themselves have ambitions: 
to be the inspirational leaders who merit 
the opportunity of molding and fashioning 
the lives of youth, to be the friendly coun- 
selors who kindle the spark of friendliness 
embedded in the hearts of these boys and 
girls, and to be the animated teachers who 
keep alive the spirit which the greatest of 
all teachers brought—good will toward all 
men. 
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APPROVE SALARY 
ADJUSTMENT 


The Sikeston board of education has unani- 
mously approved a $200 salary increase for 
teachers and varying amounts for other em- 
ployees. The pay boost is to be an income 
adjustment for this year only to assist school 
employees in meeting present inflated prices. 


SETS SALARY SCHEDULE 


The Lincoln board of education adopted on 


The new schedule calls for an average in- 
crease in salary of $370 per teacher per year. 
Elementary teachers without degrees will re- 
ceive $200 monthly while elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers with degrees will receive $240 
and $270, respectively. 

All teachers will be given a $5 salary increase 
for each eight hours of graduate credit. The 
schedule also provides for additional monthly 
increments for the superintendent, highschool 
principal, elementary principal, band director, 
athletic coach, industrial arts teacher, and rural 
teachers. 


2ND-GRADERS LEARN 
TO HANDLE MONEY 





Second grade students of Lincoln School in 
St. Charles don’t just “play” at running a store, 
but actually transact business in their portable 
classroom store. 


Boys and girls in the second grade of Lincoln 
School in St. Charles are learning how to 
handle money and how to conduct a business, 
according to Miss Mildred Heye, principal. 

The children run their own store, selling 
things like tablets, candy, and notebook paper. 
They also conducted a school-wide cookie sale 
of cookies made by their mothers. 

The second-graders are learning how to 
make change, count money, keep stock on 
hand, make signs to advertise their products, 
and be polite to customers. The industrial arts 
teacher of the school made the portable store 
lor the children. 
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Announcing 
the 
Thorndike- 
Barnhart 
Dictionary 
Program 


Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart, 
master of the Thorndike psy- 
chological approach to making 
dictionaries that teach. 


SCOTT, 
FORESMAN 
and COMPANY 








BEGINNING 
DICTIONARY 
for Grades 4-5 


JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 
for Grades 5-8 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 
for Grades 9-12 


Copyright 1952 


Chicago 11 
Dallas 1 
Atlanta 3 

San Francisco 5 
New York 10 
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SCHOOL STUDY REPORT 


The school study staff of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Missouri recently 
completed a preliminary report on the condi- 
tion of the school system of Webb City. The 
reports included suggestions for improvements 
of the elementary schools, junior highschools, 
and senior highschool in the district, and also 
recommended changes in the districts financial 
policy. 


S. CLAY COY ELECTED 
SCHOOLMASTER HEAD 


S. Clay Coy, superintendent of Mexico 
schools, was elected president of the Northeast 
Missouri Schoolmasters South of Highway 36 
at the group’s February meeting. 

Walter Evans of Fulton was chosen vice- 
president of the organization and M. E. Cover- 
dell of Bowling Green was named secretary- 
treasurer. 


LINDENWOOD K.T.A. 
HEARS STATE SUPERVISOR 


Carleton Fulbright, supervisor of the south- 
west district, State Department of Education, 
recently told 50 members of the Future Teach- 
ers of America at Lindenwood College in St. 
Charles that they as teachers would have much 
opportunity to influence the nation’s future. 

Fulbright spoke at a meeting of the Linden- 
wood F.T.A. Miss Nancy Darnall, senior from 
Illiopolis, Ill., presided. 

The group discussed plans for a meeting with 
the public school teachers of St. Charles at a 
tea. 


Classroom Teachers to Hold 
Confererence July 7-18 
In Michigan 


The National Education Association Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and Michigan 
State Normal College will jointly sponsor the 
ninth annual Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, July 7-18, at Ypsilanti, Mich., ac- 
as to Janie Alexander, department presi- 
ent. 

The conferente program will combine a real 
vacation with an ideal inservice training pro- 
gram for classroom teachers. The conference 
will consider the theme “Organized Action + 
Effective Participation = Ultimate Achieve- 
ment,” in small and large discussion groups. 

A special feature of the 1l-day meeting will 
be a tour of the Rackham School of Special 
Education and an opportunity to visit some 
special demonstrations in the teaching of re- 
tarded children, and crippled, deaf, and deaf- 
blind children. 

Michigan State Normal College will grant 
two semester hours of graduate or undergradu- 
ate credit for the conference or a special certifi- 
cate will be granted to each participant in the 
conference by the directors of the meeting. 

Living’ accommodations will be provided in 
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the residence halls of Michigan State Normal 
College and all of the college recreational actiy- 
ities and facilities will be available to delegates. 
Ypsilanti is also within easy reach of Detroit 
and the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 

A fee of $65 will be charged all delegates to 
the conference which will include meals, room, 
and incidentals. An additional tuition fee of 
$7.50 will be assessed for those who desire 
credit. 

Those interested in the conference may se- 
cure registration blanks by writing to the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


BUSINESSMEN SEE SCHOOLS 


Schools of District No. 74 of the North Kan- 
sas City Schools sponsored an Education- 
Business-Industry Day March 26, according to 
H. W. Schooling, superintendent of schools. 

Close to 50 business and industrial leaders 
participated in the all-day program. The group 
met in the highschool auditorium for breakfast, 
observed work done in the school classrooms, 
and later had lunch in the elementary school 
cafeterias. 


STUDENTS CONDUCT 
NUTRITION EXPERIMENT 


Students in the home economics department 
of Stowell Junior Highschool in Hannibal re- 
cently completed an experiment showing what 
milk will do for growth and well-being. 

The students conducted the food nutrition 
experiments on white rats. One rat was fed for 
over a month on milk and bread. The other 
was fed on enriched bread, cokes, and other 
soft drinks. This second rat lost weight, the 
students reported, and also developed a bad 
disposition, while the rat fed on milk suffered 
no change in weight or disposition. 


STRAFFORD HIGHSCHOOL 
HOLDS HOMECOMING 


Strafford Highschool recently held its first 
homecoming since the school was consolidated 
in 1913 and some 400 alumni and friends took 
part in an all-day program of events. 

The school welcomed back as special guests 
the four members of the first graduating class 
in 1914 and members of the 1915 class. The 29 
seniors in the 1952 graduating class also were 
special guests for the celebration. 

More than 500 students have graduated from 
Strafford Highschool since it started operation 
in 1913 and most of them were invited to attend 
the homecoming program, according to Law- 
rence J. Ghan, superintendent. 

Principal speaker at the homecoming ban- 
quet was William A. Roberts, president of the 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company in 
Milwaukee and a 1914 graduate of the Strafford 
school. Musical entertainment for the evening 
was provided by another alumnus, Bill Ring, 
radio entertainer from Springfield’s station 
KWTO. 
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WHEN I heard our neighbor 
Frank Thompson tell my son, 
Jimmy, never to put all of his 
eggs in one basket, it started me 
thinking. 

“Here I was a young teacher 
with a growing family, little in 
the bank, and very little life in- 
surance. 

“There wasn’t much I could 
do about my banking savings 
just now, but I could do some- 
thing about my inadequate life 
insurance coverage. 

“TI took advantage of my mem- 
bership in MSTA to obtain one 





of their group life insurance 
policies designed especially for 
teachers. The rates are amazing- 
ly low and the policy is under- 
written by one of the country’s 
strongest insurance companies.” 


What's your situation? Ade- 
quate life insurance is a protec- 
tion which every thoughtful par- 
ent insists upon. It provides for 
the future with a certainty which 
savings alone cannot equal. 


Take advantage of your MSTA 
membership and investigate this 
low-cost insurance play today. 


“In case of death the bank pays your beneficiaries what you 
have saved. Life insurance pays them what you had hoped to save.” 


ro State Teachers Association | 
| Columbia, Missouri 


| Please send me additional information about | 
MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for members. 








For further information + imeamncmmmearsanscasiian | 


mail this coupon today. 
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TO JOIN 


The HEART of AMERICA 
TEACHERS’ TOUR 


California and the 
Pacitic Northwest 


Special Trips leaving 
July 4 and Aug. 8 


17 days au-expense 
ays 


Only 


plus tax 


° Visit . «. Grand Canyon—Riverside 
—Los Angeles—San Diego—Tijuana, 
Old Mexico—San Francisco—Portland— 
Seattle—Victoria—Columbia River High. 
way—Salt Lake City—Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 

@ Special reception at University of 
California 

@ 13 nights in outstanding hotels 

® Delicious meals 

®@ Deluxe air-conditioned coaches travel 
ling via Santa Fe-Southern Pacific- 
Union Pacific 

LIMITED PARTY... PLAN NOWI 





THIS TRIP AVAILABLE 
ON THE 
TRAVEL CREDIT PLAN 











arrangements by 
LEE KIRKLAND TRAVEL 


916 GRAND AVE. 
PHONE VICTOR 4744 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


References: City National Bank & Trust Co., 
K. C., Mo., and Kansas City Better Business 


u. 
USE THIS COUPON 


© Please send literature. 
0 Enclosed is $10.00 deposit for firm 
reservation aboard July 4 (1) August 
8 HEART OF AMERICA 
CHERS TOUR. 








Address 





City & State 














NEW RECORDINGS OFFERED 
IN PUBLIC RELATIONS SERIES 


The Missouri State Teachers Association has 
available two radio transcriptions designed for 
use with local radio stations. 

“Tomorrow Won't Wait” is a story of a com- 
munity in need of a new school building. Two 
“old-timers” fight against a school bond issue 
until two high school students and the school 
janitor give them enough facts about the cost 
of education to change their minds. The “old- 
timers” learn that children of today can’t wait 
until tomorrow to get an education. 

“The Goal Beyond” portrays what every 
good teacher strives for according to a retired 
teacher who speaks in defense of the schools 
at a P.T.A. meeting. The retired teacher re- 
views a few of her many experiences to show 
that schools are teaching honesty, unselfishness, 
and a respect for religion. 

These two transcriptions are part of a series 
released by the NEA designed to interpret the 
role of education to the public. 

Missouri radio station managers are much 
interested in presenting programs on education 
as a public service to their communities. In 
return for the free time they can offer you, you 
have these two radio programs of interest to 
the general public to offer them. 

These two programs may be obtained free by 
writing to School and Community, Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. 


SCHOOLS WANT REVIEW 
OF VA DECISIONS ON 
FARM TRAINING 


Missouri schools operating institutional on- 
the-farm training programs under the direction 
of the Veteran’s Administration have voted 
unanimously for making contested regulations 
issued by the Veteran’s Administration subject 
to review by an impartial disinterested group 
without delay. 

The vote was taken in a poll of 162 schools 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Training Con- 
tracts of the Missouri Association of School 
Administrators. 

Another result of the poll was a favorable 
opinion of the schools for having programs 
like the I.O.F.T. channeled through the United 
States Office of Education rather than through 
the VA. 

Under present law, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is given authority to decide 
what is fair and reasonable in determining the 
amount of reimbursement to local school dis- 
tricts without review of his decisions. Many 
school officials feel this gives the administra- 
tor power to determine local school policy that 
Congress never intended to give him. 

Members of the Committee on Veterans 
Training Contracts who conducted the poll are: 
C. J. Burger, superintendent of Washington 
schools; B. A. Rogers, superintendent at Eu- 
gene; and Ira E. Grubb, superintendent at 
Tipton. The committee has been authorized to 
present recommendations for a change in this 
law to members of Congress. 
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GAINSVILLE HOMECOMING 
DRAWS 296 GRADUATES 


One of the largest parades held recently in 
Gainsville led off Gainsville Highschool’s home- 
coming celebration Feb. 22. Of the 927 students 
who have graduated from the highschool, 296 
returned for the homecoming program, accord- 
ing to Mearle J. Luna, superintendent. 

Former teachers present were: N. F. McKin- 
ley, superintendent of schools at Seymour, Mo.; 
Mrs. Grace Boone, Luna, Mo.; Arless Huff- 
man, E. T. Brown, Mrs. Esther Herndon, Mrs. 
Evelyn Morrison, Mrs. Dorothy Baxter, 
Claude Boone, Mrs. Nellie Patterson, and Mrs. 
Ada Wood. 

Mrs. Earlene Morrison, a teacher in the rural 
schools of the county, was given a prize for 
having the largest family of any graduate. She 
has seven children. 

Speakers on the program were: J. C. Harlin, 
member of the State Highway Commission; 
Paul Boone, a Gainsville attorney and member 
of the board of education; and former teachers 
present. A homecoming basketball game was 
played in conjunction with the celebration. 


1951 CONGRESSMEN 
BETTER EDUCATED, 
SURVEY REVEALS 


Senators and representatives in today’s Con- 
gress have received more college and university 
training than congressmen of 14 years ago. A 
study of the college and university preparation 
of members of congress from 1937-51 shows a 
steady increase in the training being received 
by the nation’s lawmakers. 

Data for the study was tabulated from the 
Congressional Directory by George S. Reuter, 
Jr, of Holden, Mo., who recently completed 
work on a Doctor of Education degree at the 
University of Missouri. 

The study shows that in 1937 some 137 re- 
presentatives out of 435 had received no college 
or university training, but that in 1951, only 80 
representatives had not attended either a col- 
lege or university. Some 124 representatives of 
the 1951 Congress had attended a state univer- 
sity in the state of their election and 104 had 
gone to private schools in their constituent 
states. In 1937, only 95 went to state univer- 
sities and 79 to private universities in their home 
states. 

In 1951, 184 representatives had received 
bachelors degrees, 185 had professional degrees, 
and 31 had received the masters degree. In 1937 
the totals were 140 bachelor, 152 professional, 
and 24 masters degrees. 

In the Senate, only 13 of the 96 senators in 
the 1951 Congress had no college or university 
training, while in 1937 the number was 20. 

There were 39 senators who attended the 
state university in their home state in the 1951 
Congress, while in the 1937 Senate, only 28 had 
gone to universities in their own state. 

Senators in the 1951 Congress had earned 73 
bachelors degrees, 55 professional degrees, and 
26 masters degrees. In 1937 these totals were 
69, 43 and 24. 
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UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 










U. S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 
Seg SILL ir” 
16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES AND 


35mm FILM STRIPS 
2500 FILMS 


Recent Examples: 





CHEMISTRY 


Life and work of Edward 
Weston, illustrated with 
his view of geographical 
features of California. 





TANGLEWOOD 





STORY 





Scenes of the Tanglewood 


Music Festival, the school, 
and Koussevitzky con- 


oom the Boston Sym- 
phony. 
BLUE 

RIBBON GOVERNMENT 


Family life and activities 
of rural youth, highlighted 
by 4-H Club competition. 


HOOVER 
DAM 








How Colorado River was 
dammed for power and 
water supply, and how it 
is administered. 





1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
Use coupon for 1952 catalog of over 2500 films! 
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Producers of CASTLE FILMS | 
| 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 | 
| C Send me your 1952 Catalog. 

(J Add me to your regular mailing list. ! 
l Nome | 
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More thrills per mile 


from your Canadian Pacific 
train to the Pacific Northwest 


Sight-see the glorious Canadian 
Rockies—the Diesel way—from your air- 
conditioned Canadian Pacific train! Sights 
to dwarf all other mountain scenery you 
ever saw, and no driver's worries! 


ess rn 
It’s rail-to-ship for one of the most 
wonderful trips in the Western world. 
Perfect beginning for your most thrilling 
vacation ever—an Alaska cruise, 
in Princess style. 


Lots of budget pleasure in a Canadian 
Pacific cruise from Vancouver to Skagway. 
See the colorful life of America’s youngest 
frontier—in Canadian Pacific comfort. 


A world of service when you go Canadian 
Pacific! Modern accommodations, gourmet 
meals, perfect service make every trip a 
vacation-in-itself. 


Canadian Pacific 


For information, see your local agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 











COVER PICTURE 


What remains of Fort Zumwalt is 
shown on the cover of this issue. A por- 
tion of the fort, built during the War of 
1812 was said to have been a part of a log 
cabin erected in 1798 by Jacob Zumwalt. 
The old fort now stands near O’Fallon 
in St. Charles County, Mo. 

Photograph courtesy Massie—Missouri 
Resources and Development. 











English Teachers 
To Meet April I9 


The Missouri Association of Teachers of 
English will meet April 19 at Missouri Valley 


| College, Marshall. The theme of the meeting 


will be “The Teaching of Writing.” 

Registration for the one-day conference will 
start at 9:00 a.m., a business meeting at 9:40, 
and the welcome by Dr. M. Earle Collins, pres- 
ident of Missouri Valley College, at 10. 

Dr. Donald Drummond, director of the Pro- 
gram for the Improvement of Teaching in Col- 
leges and Universities, will give an address at 
10:15 and sectional meetings will follow at 11:15 

A luncheon is scheduled for 1 p.m. and will 
be followed by an address on “Modern Trends 
in Magazines” by Frank L. Mott, dean emeritus 
of the University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism. 

For further information on the meeting, see 
the March issue of “School and Community,” 
page 106. 


Economic Education 
Summer Workshop 


Washington University was recently host to 
a large number of leading educators and busi- 


| ness men in a Workshop Reunion and Leaders’ 
| Conference. The main speakers at the workshop 


were Dr. L. J. Buchan, vice chancellor and dean 
of faculties; Dr. Richard B. Ballou, head of the 
department of education; William Abbott, re- 
search director of the Federal Reserve Bank; 
and Glenn Ogle, director of the 1952 Summer 
Workshop in Economic Education. 

In a preview of the summer workshop, Ogle 
outlined the general plan as follows: In the 
three weeks program which begins June 16, 
participants may earn three hours of graduate 
credit in education or, under certain conditions, 
may receive undergraduate credit in education 
or credit toward the Master of Arts degree in 
Economics. 


Limited to 75 


The workshop will be limited to 75 partici- 
pants who will be chosen on the basis of inter- 
est, leadership, training, and experience and 
will receive scholarships covering either board 
and room, or tuition and incidental meals on 
the campus. While scholarship benefits will be 
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limited to the workshop term of three weeks, 
participants wishing to earn additional aya 
may do so by remaining in attendance for an 


additional one, two, or three weeks and | 


ing suitable teaching materials of term papers 
in the extended time. 

Staff members will include outstanding econo- 
mists and curriculum specialists. They will be 
assisted from day to day by nationally known 
consultants from the fields of economics, busi- 
ness, labor, and agriculture. 


Don’t Need Economic Training 


Any person engaged in legitimate educa- 
tional activity is eligible to apply for admission. 
While training in the field of economics is de- 
sirable, it is not a prerequisite. Participation 
will not be limited to persons working at any 
particular grade level or in any particular sub- 
ject-matter area. 

The workshop is sponsored by the St. Louis 
Regional Council on Economic Education, the 
Joint Council on Economic Education, the St. 
Louis Rotary Club, and the Better Business Bu- 
reau of St. Louis, in cooperation with Washing- 
ton University. 

Participants will register for the course, Edu- 
cation 514, Section 7, Economic Education. All 
inquiries should be addressed to the St. Louis 
Regional Council on Economic Education, 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


TEACHERS CONTRIBUTE 
TO SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


A new Office of Education publication, 
“Teachers Contribute to Child Health,” shows 
the teacher with his daily contacts with boys 
and girls as the key person in the school 
health program. 

The bulletin, which is directed primarily to 
teachers in-service and prospective teachers, 
discusses four phases of the school health pro- 
gram: (1) School health services, (2) health- 
ful school environment, (3) healthful school 
living, and (4) health instruction. 

The pamphlet is for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 20 cents. 


SHMOO CERTIFICATES 

Every boy and girl who buys a Defense 
Bond, or for whom one is bought, is eligible for 
one of the popular Shmoo certificates. These 
are colorful, attractive awards, designed and 
contributed by the celebrated cartoonist Al 
Capp (creator of the “Little Abner” comic 
strip) to the United States Treasury as a de- 
tense bond certificate. 

Many requests for these awards are being re- 
ceived by the Missouri Defense Bonds Division 
as a result of the mid-winter school savings 
campaign. 

If any of your pupils wish this Shmoo cer- 
tificate, send their names and addresses to: 
Schools Section, Missouri Defense Bonds Divi- 
sion, 330 East High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 
The awards will be sent, either to them or to 
you, whichever you request. 
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Just published! 


BUILDING HEALTH 


By 
WILLIAMS 


This all-new health text offers a carefully 
graded and comprehensive course for junior 
high school health classes, features a strong 
activity and testing program, and encourages 
pupil participation and _ self-evaluation in 
learning and applying the facts of good 
health. Its sound organization makes neces- 
sary only the minimum of teacher planning 
and direction. 


ENJOYING HEALTH 


JONES 


A new, complete, and well-integrated high 

school text covering all phases of personal 
health and safety. Special attention is given 
to methods of keeping in good condition, im- 
proving one’s appearance, and becoming a 
worthwhile and likable person. It contains 
a detailed testing program, carefully chosen 
photographs and drawings, and a helpful 
glossary. 


Send for examination copies 


ROY TOWNSEND 
REPRESENTATIVE 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


___ 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 








———__-~_-~ 





See Us For ALL Your 


CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT 


and Supplies 


FREE planning service in 
° 





ir 
your ca feteria. 


Park Free ° 
Adjoining CnhILNgGet’s 
1003-11 Market St. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. or 





SOLVING THE PROBLEMS 
OF SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has recently published a pamphlet 
which will be helpful in establishing good 
school-press relationships. The booklet, “The 
Superintendent, the Board, and the Press,” ex- 
plains some of the problems of school public 
relations and suggests ways in which they can 
be improved. 


The pamphlet has been published with the 
cooperation of the National School Boards As- 
sociation and the National School Public Re- 
lations Association. It is available through the 
AASA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Price, 25 cents. 


F.T.A. CHAPTER ORGANIZED 
AT LINCOLN U. 


A Future Teachers of America Chapter has 
been organized at Lincoln University accord- 
ing to Professor Melbourne C. Langford. 


The chapter will be known as the J. D. Elliff 
Chapter in honor of Dr. Elliff who has ren- 
dered services to education in Missouri and the 
nation for many years. 


The new chapter, consisting of 23 members, 
has elected the following officers: President, 
Yelta Marie Bell; vice-president, Paul Reems; 
treasurer, Delores Mayer; secretary, Opal W. 
Brady; librarian, Marian Givens; and historian, 
Thomas Coward. 


Professor Melbourne is the sponsor of the 
chapter and the co-sponsors are Catherine 
Long and Bernyce Edmonds of Lincoln Uni- 
versity. 

‘ 


LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
TO MEET MAY 2-3 


“Americans Need of Languages in World 
Leadership” will be the theme of the 1952 meet- 
ing of the Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association May 2-3 in St. Louis. 


Association members from 16 midwestern 
states will attend the annual meeting which 
will be the second held west of the Mississippi 
in the 35 years since the organization was 
founded. 


Registration will begin at 9 am., Friday, 
May 2 and the first program session will be a 
teacher training session at 2 p.m. Friday. 
Richard B. Ballou, chairman of the department 
of education, Pan American Union, will ad- 
dress the Friday evening banquet session. 


Miss Emilie Margaret White, head of the 
department of foreign languages, Division One, 
public schools of the District of Columbia, will 
be one of the speakers at a general session 
Saturday morning. Miss White will discuss 
teaching of foreign languages at the elementary 
school level. 
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At noon Saturday, five group luncheons will 
be held for teachers of French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese, and Slavic languages, 
respectively. The luncheon will be followed at 
2 p.m. by a section program for teachers of 
these languages. 


IMPORTANT €VENTS 


7 Schoolmasters, 
Memphis Highschool, 
7, 1952. 


12 Southwest Missouri Administrators 
Club, monthly meeting, Southwest 
State College, April 12, 1952. 


18 Industrial Education Spring Confer- 
ence, Columbia, April 18-19, 1952. 


18 Joint Meeting of Missouri’s Department 
of Elementary School Principals and 
Association for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development, Columbia, April 
18-19, 1952. 


Missouri Association of Teachers of 
English, annual spring meeting, Mis- 
souri Valley College, Marshall, Satur- 
day, April 19, 1952. 


Midwest Regional Conference on Ad- 
ministrative Leadership Serving Com- 
munity Schools, Fargo, North Dakota, 
April 20-22, 1952. 


Department of Classroom Teachers of 
MSTA Annual Conference, Columbia, 
April 26, 1952. 


Northeast Schoolmasters, South High- 
way 36, evening meeting, Wright City, 
April 28, 1952. 

Annual Convention International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Omaha, 
Nebraska, April 30-May 3, 1952. 


Northeast District, 
6:30 p.m., April 


Central States Modern 
Teachers Association, Hotel Statler, St 
Louis, May 2-3, 1952. 


Missouri Association of School Admin- 
istrators Workshop Meeting, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, June 15-17, 
1952. 


AUGUST 
19 MSTA-NEA Conference for Commun- 
ity Association Leaders, Columbia, 
August 19-21, 1952. 


NOVEMBER 


5 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, Kansas City, No- 
vember 5-7, 1952. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


GUIDANCE FILM 


“Cheating,” a one-reel, 16mm, sound film has 
been released by the Young America Films. 
The film is another in a unique group of dis- 
cussion problems in group living and is de- 
signed for use with teen-age groups in guid- 
ance, character education, and mental health. 
Prints are available from Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 East 41st St.. New York, N. Y. 


AN EASTER STORY 


A picture story of Easter is presented in 
“The Easter Season,” a ten-minute, color film 
distributed by Coronet Films. This movie 
traces the origin of Easter and the traditional 
preparations and celebrations which grow out 
of the Easter holiday season around the world. 
Words and pictures help the film bring out 
sensory values of feel, smell, and taste. Avail- 
able from local distributers of Coronet Films. 


CIVIL DEFENSE FILM 


“Duck and Cover” is an official United 
States Civil Defense film designed for use in 
elementary schools to show children what to 
do in case of a flash attack during in-school 
and out-of-school hours. The film was pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and in consultation with 
the Safety Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Film prints, with or without sound and in 
the 16 or 8mm size, may be bought or rented 
from Castle Films of United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 


STORY OF RESEARCH 


“A Story of Research,” a motion picture on 
chemical research, how it works, and what it 
does, has been released by the Du Pont Com- 
pany. The 16mm, sound film shows in color the 
story of a research project at Du Pont. 

The film, which is of great interest to college 
and highschool students of chemistry, physics, 
and engineering, emphasizes the different types 
of research, their purposes, and the techniques 
employed. 

_ The film may be borrowed without charge 
from the Du Pont Company, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


FILMSTRIP SERIES 
SHOWS REGIONAL PROBLEMS 


A new social studies filmstrip series under 
the general title “Then and Now” is being 
offered by the Silver Burdett Company. The 
series correlates history, geography, and other 
significant facts which will help children under- 
stand regions of the world, their people, re- 
sources, problems, and social development. 

_ The first unit of the series, “Then and Now 
in the United States” by Dr. Clarence W. 
Sorensen, contains 18 filmstrips on regions of 
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Missouri 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 





e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms—the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 


Your EBF representatives are 


G. H. MITCHELL 
1414 Dragon Street, Dallas, Texas 


DOLPH LAIN 
1616 29th Street, Moline, Illinois 


Pp 
4 


< ‘ 
ann 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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the country. All artwork is supervised by Milo 
Winter, noted illustrator of children’s books. 

For further information, write to A-V Divi- 
sion, Department PR-1l, Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, 45 East 17th St., New York 3. 





You may need to retire from 


| your profession, but you need 
| NOT retire from life and its in- 


| terests. 


Your education should fully quali- 
fy you to sell Real Estate. If you 
live in St. Louis or its vicinities and 
wish to enter our unlimited field, 
see us. We have openings for sales 
people to handle preferred proper- 
ties. Write to: Robert Romo Du 
Bois, Realtor, Suite 210, Deliare 
Bldg., 8147 Delmar, St. Louis Coun- 
ty 24 or call PA. 4080 or DE. 1234. | 























Summer College in a 
Cool Mountain Vacationland 


Black Hills Teachers College 
A Four-Year Accredited Institution 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


TWO SESSIONS 
July 3 


July 7 August 8 


Summer Specials 


1. Cost of Tuition, Fees, Board, 
Maximum (each term)—$125.00. 


2. Practical Courses in Speech Rehabilitation, 
Remedial Reading, Conservation for Teachers, Audio- 
Visual Education, Recreational Leaders, and Others. 


Room, Books, 


3. Courses designed to meet certificate require- 
ments and renewal requirements for all states. 


4. INDIVIDUAL and group RECREATION for all. 


Write for Souvenir Catalog. 





LEADERSHIP IN RECREATION 


By Gerald P. Fitzgerald. A. S. Barnes and 

Company, New York. Pages, 304. Price, $3.50. 

This textbook recognizes the primary im- 
portance of leadership conferences. It is a valu- 
able source of information and guidance for 
those concerned with group recreational activi- 
ties, and for those conducting in-service recre- 
ational programs. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By Layton S. Hawkins, Charles A. Prosser, 
and John C. Wright, American Technical 
Society, Chicago. Pages, 656. 

The authors had two major objectives in 
writing this book. First, to provide a record of 
the chain of events which established voca- 
tional education as one of the most important 
factors in the industrial, political, and social 
development of the country; and secondly, to 
trace the evolution of those sound principles 
and administrative policies on which our sys- 
tem of vocational education is based. 


NEIGHBORS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


By J. Russell Smith and Frank E. Sorensor. 
The John C. Winston Company, Philadel- 
phia. Pages, 390. Price, $3.40. 

This book, which stresses social living, covers 
Alaska, Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador, 
Greenland, Iceland, and the United States, with 
a unit on the future of North America. 


IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


By David H. Patton and William E. Young. 

Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse., 

Meet The Number Family, grade 3. Pages, 
314. Price, $2.12. 

Learning To Use Numbers, grade 4. Pages, 
346. Price, $2.12. 

How Numbers Work, grade 5. Pages, 360. 
Price, $2.12. 

These are the first of six new books in the 
Iroquois series. They are colorful and attrac- 
tive. The books present the latest methods and 
yet keep the basic principles and fundamentals, 
including ample drill practice. Teachers’ man- 
uals will be available. 


ACTION 

By Georgia Gantt Winn, Rudolph W. Cham- 

berlain, and Robert L. Chamberlain. Iroquois 

Publishing Company, Syracuse. Pages, 662. 

Price, $3.60. 

A new literature text that includes classic 
and modern selections arranged so that it may 
be taught by centers of interest or by units. 
Colorfully illustrated. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN 
THE CLASSROOM 


By H. Edmund Bullis. The Delaware State 
Hygiene, Inc., 1404 | 


Society for Mental 
Franklin Street, Wilmington, 
Pages, 250. Price, $3.00. 


Delaware. 


This book, recommended for eighth and | 


ninth grades, has 30 complete lesson plans and 
six teacher aids. The teacher aids give back- 
sround material and suggestions to help the 
teacher conduct human relations classes. 


DANCE AND PLAY ACTIVITIES 

By Lois M. Bauer and Barbara A. Reed. 
Chartwell House, Inc., New York. 

Volume I, for grade 1-3. Pages, 221. Price, 
$3.00. 

Volume II, for grades 4-6. Pages, 281. Price, 
$3.50. 

Dance and Play Activities for the Elemen- 
tary Grades contains activities carefully ad- 
justed to the physical and emotional level of 
the child in each grade. These two volumes 
should serve as a guide for the interested and 
concerned teacher in training and in service. 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


By John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Har- 
old E. Moser, and Rolland R. Smith. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson. Price, 
each $2.12. 

The six books in this series for grades 3-8 
are a departure from the standard format for 
arithmetic books. They have a page size 61%” 
by 876”, and are for the most part in double 
column. They have many attractive illustra- 
tions that provide motivation, clarify problem 
settings, and supply data that is actually used 
by the pupil. The purpose is to present the 
basic number concepts in terms of the child’s 
own thinking. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

By W. A. Saucier. Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pages, 515. 

This is a revised edition of a book that 
should be useful as a text for a course in 
methods of teaching in the elementary school. 
It deals with both the presentation of the basic 
concepts of teaching and the learning and the 
application of these concepts to the teaching 
ot several elementary subjects and to class- 
room problems. 


THIS IS THE LIFE 
By Wellington G. Pierce. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. Pages, 324. Price, $2.60. 
Planned as a basic text for orientation classes, 
this book tries to get close to the enthusiasms, 
the problems, the ambitions, and the reactions 
of teenage boys and girls. 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN 
LIVING 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago. 


Along the Way, grade 1, 128 pages. Under 
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MODEL 
SECRETARY'S RECORD 


The new loose leaf record book is espe- 
cially developed for the Secretary or 
District Clerk and is adaptable to all 
types of school districts, whether large 
or small. The complete binder contains 
a large plat of the district and forms for 
recording the organization of the board, 
oaths of directors, minutes of board meet- 
ings, insurance records, record of war- 
rants issued, receipts for school year and 
bond and coupon maturities. Additional 
sheets may be added as necessary and 
copies of state forms can be punched and 
filed in the binder for future reference. 
Ring binder is bound in black imitation 
leather, gold stamped, size 14x 8% inches. 


order from 


MODEL PUBLISHING CO. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 




















Southwest Baptist College 


“The Campus of Christian Ideals” 
BOLIVAR, MISSOURI 

. is again offering superior ad- 
vantages to teachers interested in 
summer study. A fifteen-week ses- 
sion beginning May 19 and closing 
August 29 is offered. The first term 
will be May 19 to July 25; and the 
second term will be July 28 to Aug- 
ust 29. 

It is possible to earn ten, five, or 
fifteen hours credit in the summer 
session. All work is approved by 
the State Department toward a 
Sixty Hour Certificate. Those com- 
pleting thirty-two semester hours 
are entitled to a Special First-Grade 
Certificate without having to take 
the County Examination. 

For full information write Mr. 
Orien B. Hendrex, Dean and Regis- 
trar. 


Southwest Baptist College 


Bolivar, Missouri 























VACATION AT COST 


IN THE 
Renowned Ozarks of Missouri 


— 7 
PLAY AT Ae 
: @ 
Bunker Hill Ranch Resort 


RECREATION 


Tailored to Your Pleasure 











Swimming Ff 

Boating 

Fishing 

Hiking ——__ ——_—. 

Dancing ——— 
Horseback 
Riding 

_f (S Volleyball 

MS Badminton 
CCS Shuffleboard 
~ Croquet 


Good food served Family Style 
MSTA operated at cost for 
teachers and their friends 

Resort Opens May 1 
For information 


or reservation write 


Bunker Hill Ranch Resort 


Mountain View, Missouri 
Telephone 9-F-21 
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the Sun, grade 2, 160 pages. Around the Clock, 


grade 3, 160 pages. By Victor C. Smith and 


Katherine Clarke. 

Across the Land, grade 4, 192 pages. Through 
the Seasons, grade 5, 224 pages. Beneath the 
Skies, grade 6, 224 pages. By Victor C. Smith 
and Barbara Henderson. Exploring Modern 
Science, grade 7, 353 pages. Enjoying Modern 
Science, grade 8, 466 pages. Using Modem 
Science, grade 9, 654 pages. By Victor C 
Smith. and W. E. Jones. 

Mr. W. R. Teeters, director of education, St. 
Louis public schools, served as consultant for 
this entire science series. 

Miss Katherine Clarke, co-author of the 
books for grades 1-3, is principal of the Mer- 
rimac school, Clayton, Missouri. 

Miss Barbara Henderson, co-author of the 
books for grades 4-6, is director of intermediate 
education of the Kansas City public schools 

Each book in the series, besides teaching 
science, guides the pupil toward realizing that 
science is also a way of living and thinking. 
All the books are well-illustrated and the type 
faces are very readable. 

Teachers’ manuals ate available 
book. 


for each 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


By Don M. Wolfe, Ellen M. Geyer, Floyd W. 

Delancey, and Lela T. Hamilton. For grades 

3, 4, 5, and 6. The L. W. Singer Company, 

Inc., Syracuse 2, New York. 

Topics of interest to every child provide a 
general theme for each of the eight units of 
each book. Activities that have been tested 
with children of each age group provide oppor- 
tunities for language development. Language 
concepts and skills are introduced skillfully to 
provide for the expanding communication needs 
of children. 

Each new interest area is introduced briefly 
through reading and listening. Then children 
begin to speak of their experiences, and every- 
one will have something to say. As they ex- 
change experiences and ideas, each child has 
a real need for speaking correctly and with 
clarity. And, to fill this need, drills in good 
usage are provided. This leads naturally to 
writing, and every pupil writes at least one 
story, or theme, in each unit. 

Good language usage is introduced and de- 
veloped functionally, and in a logical progres- 
sion according to needs of pupils. Grammar, 
too, is made functional with immediate oppor- 
tunities for putting the new learning to use. 
In similar fashion, pupils write letters and out- 
lines they really want to write and engage in 
individual and group activities that are fully 
motivated beforehand. 

Teachers will be pleased with the poetry in 
each unit, the time-saving Check-Up Stations 
at each unit’s end, accumulative tests, and the 
annotated reading lists. 

A workbook and a Teacher’s Manual will 
be available for each text. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
~ TEACHING AIDS van — ae on — ~— oo 
of the American Association for Health, ysi- 
scHOOL HEALTH GUIDE cal Education, and Recreation recently publish- 
na A guide to better school health is given in ed a revised edition of the book, “Special Events 
‘ith @ ‘School Health Services,” a pamphlet publish- in the Physical Education Program.” ; 
Bed jointly by the National Council of Chief The 96-page paper bound publication, edited 
State School Officers and the Association of by Marion Lafuze of Valparaiso, Ind., contains 
State and Territorial Health Officers. suggested organization and sample programs for 
C.§ The pamphlet defines suitable programs of assemblies, demonstrations, and other feature 
school health services and describes how state — - on are, a eneh tha 
St Band local education and health agencies may ,. + — - ” 1201 16th St. NW ow a, 
for @work together to achieve them. It is being ne a “yy agian ashing- 
jstributed by the National Council of Chief *" D- C., and the cost is $1.25. 
the | state School Officers, 1201 16th Street, N.W.. BULLETIN DESCRIBES 
Washington 6, D. C., 25 cents postpaid, quan- PRARNING EXPERIENCES 


[er- 


ern 
erm 


tity rates on request. Good learning experiences for children in 
schools are described in the Association for 
the FWORLD GOVERNMENT Childhood Education International’s latest bul- 
‘ic @ If you're looking for a short explanation of _ letin. 
~~ Bdevelopments in world government in the At- The 96-page booklet was published as a 


Ng B lantic community, the Federal Union, Inc., has guide to the use of selected materials that con- 
hat § made available a handy 40-page booklet that tribute to good learning experiences for chil- 
Ng. @ will answer your questions. dren in the elementary schools. It was written 
ype The booklet provides summaries of the Schu- by Mildred Thurston, University of Chicago 
man Plan, OEEC, Council of Europe, North Laboratory School. 

ach @ Atlantic Treaty Organization, Pleven Plan, and Activities and materials are shown in 40 
the Atlantic Union Plan. These plans are out- illustrations. Divisions in the bulletin are: Edu- 
lined and their present-day and future status cational guideposts, characteristics of a good 
are given. learning experience, anecdotal accounts of ex- 
The booklet, entitled “Progress in the At-  periences, materials and equipment, and a bib- 
W. ff lantic Community,” can be obtained from the liography of books for children and teachers. 





des § Federal Union, Inc., 700 Ninth St., N.W., The bulletin is available from the ACEI, 1200 
ny, § Washington 1, D. C., at 20 cents per copy. 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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eds Sponsored by your Association 

fly Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Company offers cheaper rates because 


op teachers are good risks. A Company of the teachers, by the teachers, for 
e- the teachers. 

ie For a rate quotation with no obligation, mail this coupon 

rit 
pod 
to Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 

= c/o MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia, Missouri 
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A Program Problem? 


Free Films and Recordings for Use 


at 


Professional Meetings, Civic 


Clubs, P.T.A, and Lay Meetings 


1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5 
6. 
7. 
8 
9 
10 


— — 
wre -_ 


oe 
DOT he 


ll aaliamel 
Cas 


. Providing for Individual 


Films 


The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth Chair 

The American’ Teacher 
Pop Rings the Bell 
Assignment Tomorrow 
Teacher Recruitment 
Priceless Cargo 


RECORDINGS 


- Characteristics of a Good Teacher 


Personality Development in the Classroom 

Teacher-Pupil Planning Technique 

A Forward Look for the Teaching Pro- 
fession 


. Developing Good Classroom Discipline 


a Place of Arithmetic in the Curricu- 

um 

The High School 
Adjustment 


Curriculum for Life 


. Improving Reading at All Levels 
. Education, the Foundation of Business 
. Understanding Education, 


Parents and 
Self 

Differences in 
the Classroom 


- The Teacher and Public Relations 
- Newer Methods of Reporting Pupil Prog- 


ress 


. Preparing Better Classroom Tests 
. Let Us Make a Study of Study 
. How the School Can Educate for Mental 


Health 


+ Trends in Elementary Education 
- Developing Salary Schedules for Teachers 
. Developing a Core Program in the High 


School 


. The Community College and its Functions 
21. Guidance in Modern Schools 
22. The Improvement of Teaching Through 


Audio-Visual Materials 


23. A Reply to the Attacks on Our Schools 
24. The Citizen Child: His Needs in a Free 


World 


Record speed 3344 R.P.M. Must 
Use 1 mil micro-groove needle. The 
only cost is for return postage. 
Specify date to be used when re- 
questing records or films. 


School and Community 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 
Columbia, Missouri 











LITTLE STREAM 


An attractive publication in’ the field of con. 
servation has recently been published by the 
Missouri Conservation Commission, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. It is entitled “Little Stream’ 
and tells the life of an Ozark stream from the 
pioneer days to the present era. 

The booklet is written for fourth graders 
and every page is well-illustrated. For copies 
of the publication write to the Conservation 
Commission. 


FOR A LIVELY 
CLASS DISCUSSION 


A booklet designed to help teachers make 
class discussions more lively and educative has 
been published by National Forum, Inc. 

The study is especially adapted to grou 
guidance work. It tries to help teachers under- 
stand how teen-agers think and talk in groups. 
The booklet tries to suggest how students can 
be encouraged to work and think together. 

The cover of the pamphlet has a picture of a 
group of Webster Groves, Mo., Junior High- 
school students discussing teen-age problems 
Miss Corrine Jackson is instructor of the group 

The National Forum, Inc., will send out the 
booklet for 50 cents per copy. Write the Na 
tional Forum, 407 South Dearborn St., Chicag 
5, Ill. 


EDUCATION OFFICE OFFERS 
COUNSELING BULLETIN 


School counselors and teachers of occupa- 
tions classes will get aid in their efforts to 
learn how to counsel young people about thei 
future jobs from the Office of Education bulle- 
tin, “Occupations, A Basic Course for Coun- 
selors.” 

The bulletin is designed primarily to aid col- 
leges and universities in their effort to prepari 
counselors adequately in the science of occv- 
pations. The booklet contains in its 190 pages 
suggestions on how to begin the occupations 
course, on human factors related to occupa 
tions, on classification of occupations and in- 
dustries, on the national and local outlook to- 
ward occupations, and on occupational explora- 
tion. 

The booklet is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing O/- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 25 cents. 


B’NAI B’RITH ADDS 
TO OCCUPATIONAL SERIES 


The Vocational Service Bureau of B’nai B’rit! 
has recently added eight booklets to its Occu- 
pational Brief series. These illustrated pam- 
phlets offer up-to-date basic facts about occupa- 
tions and fields of work of value to students 0 
their career planning. 

The new booklets deal with careers as: a dry 
cleaner; in book publishing; engineering; house- 
to-house selling; as a dental assistant; an in- 
terior decorator; and as a technical school 
graduate or a radio artist. The topics cover the 
nature of work, training, personal qualifications, 
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outlook, advancement, hours and pay, working 
conditions, and where to look for a good job. 

The B’nai B’rith has also released four new 
Guidance series booklets: “Your Interests and 
Your Career,” “What College Best Meets Your 
Needs,” “Vacation Jobs and Careers,” “The 
Truth About Correspondence Schools.” 

Both series can be purchased through the 
Vocational Service Bureau, B’nai B’rith, 1424 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price, 
20 cents per copy. 


DEATHS 


JULIA NOWELS 


Miss Julia Nowels, 66, primary room teacher 
at Green City for 32 years, passed away at her 
home in Green City on Feb. 2. 

Miss Nowels retired from teaching in the 
summer of 1941 after having given 39 years of 
service to the profession. 


CLYDE JOHNSON 


Clyde Johnson, former teacher in the Vanda- 
lia schools, died recently in Columbia. 

Johnson was educated in the Vandalia schools 
and attended the University of Missouri. He is 
survived by his wife and two children. 


MISS ROBERTA LEE HOWELL 


Miss Roberta Lee Howell, a teacher in the 
Columbia schools for 41 years, died Feb. 17 at 
her home after a prolonged illness. 

Miss Howell started teaching in Columbia 
in 1910 at Benton School. She taught three 
years there and two years as a seventh grade 
teacher and in 1915 was transferred to Hick- 
man Highschool to teach English and Latin. 
She sponsored the highschool paper for 30 
years and for four years was sponsor of the 
school yearbook. She retired in May of last 
year. 

She has been president of the Community 
Teachers’ Association, and was president of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, honor society for women 
teachers. She also was active in the American 
Association of University Women and the 
King’s Daughters. 

Born in Monroe County near Paris, Miss 
Howell attended Kirksville State College, and 
held Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Jour- 
nalism, and Master of Arts degrees from the 
University of Missouri. 

Survivors include three sisters, Miss Anna 
M. Howell, teacher at the Missouri School for 
the Blind; Miss Mildred Howell, teacher at 





TEACHERS WANTED 


_Sell low cost Auto, Fire, Life, Hospitaliza- 

tion, Sickness & Accident Insurance, part time 

or full time. Free Training. Write J. E. Cas- 

key, State Director, Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, 
0. 


Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas; and Miss 
Allie Howell, who is employed in the secretary’s 
office at the University of Missouri. Also two 
brothers, C. R. Howell, teacher of adult edu- 
cation, Mexico, Mo.; and C. E. Howell, profes- 
sor at the University of California, Davis, Calif. 





SHOW YOUR STUDENTS 
this exciting film 
“EDUCATION OF AN 
ARTIST’ 


Covers all phases of art training 
presented by strictly profes- 
sional art school. Only charge 
$2.00 for shipping and in- 
surance. Runs 18 min. 

(16 mm.). For dates and 
information, address 

Motion Picture Dept. 


SUMMER COURSES 
for teachers—un- 
der famous vis- 
iting _ instruc- 
tors. B. F.A. 

and M.F.A. 
degrees. 


— 

—— 
—_— 
— 


STUDENTS 
with ARTISTIC 


TALENT ? 


Guide them to success! 
Nationally famous 65-year- 

old school offers full 4-year 
course on professional level in 

9 major fields of art. Faculty of 
55, beautiful 1242-acre campus, 
modern studios and equipment, dor- 
mitories. Privately endowed. Low tui- 
tion. Degrees. Send us names of tal- 
ented students. We will send catalogs. 


KANSAS CITY Art Institute 
and SCHOOL of DESIGN 
Kansas City, Mo. 


J 4439 Warwick 








SCHOOL BUSES 


Rebuilt and Reconditioned in 
Modern Body and Paint Shops 


for information and estimates 


Midwest Body & Trailer Co. 


628 Sexton Rd. Columbia, Mo. Tel, 4403 








SILVER LINING 
CHENILLE LETTERS 
Write for Catalog 
Some open territory 


Louis E. Stilz & Bro. Co. 


155 N. 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 











Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 


Great Western Stage Equipt. Co. 


1824 Grand Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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NEA BULLETIN SHOWS 
EFFECTIVE ASSEMBLY 
PLANNING 


A look at the possibilities of the assembly 
programs as a learning experience is given in 
the December issue of “The National Elemen- 
tary Principal.” The bulletin, which is publish- 
ed by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the NEA, describes effective ways 
for planning and using this educational tech- 
nique. 

The bulletin is also valuable for evaluating 
and reviewing school assembly programs. 
Copies of the bulletin can be obtained for 50 
cents each through the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


12 KEYSTONES GIVEN 
FOR GOOD STAFF RELATIONS 


Twelve keystones of good staff relationships 
are present in an Office of Education bulletin, 
“Keystones of Good Staff Relationships.” 

Administrative detail in large schools is often 
a barrier to extensive face-to-face dealings and 
pleasant working conditions. This pamphlet 
suggests ways by which large schools can im- 








prove staff relationships by achieving some of 
the beneficial characteristics of a small organ- 
ization. It shows how high morale, a willing- 
ness to work productively, and a sense of 
values basic to democratic action can be de- 
rived through better staff relationships. 

The bulletin is available by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 15 cents, 


GUIDE TO BETTER 
HEALTH PLANNING 


A guide for communities and states in meet- 
ing the health needs in their areas better has 
been published by the Federal Security Agency 
in Public Health Bulletin No. 304, “Planning 
for Health Services.” 

The bulletin in part presents the findings of 
the National Health Assembly’s Section on 
State and Community Planning for Health. It 
sets forth guiding principles of health planning, 
presents major recommendations, and shows 
ten-year goals in planning for health. It 
stresses the effective implementation of the 
health program through planning and action 
by citizens. 

The booklet is available through the Federal 
Security Agency, Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





The new kindergarten at Hazel Grove school in Reorganized District No. 7 of Jack- 
son County. The room has a built-in work bench and sink. The color scheme is yellow 
walls, white ceiling, and light green window frames. 

This represents a part of a building modernization program started by the Lee’s 


Summit schools. 


The cost of this project to date is $226,000. This leaves $265,876 of a 


previous bond issue which may be applied on a new highschool building 
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OUTSTANDING H.S. SENIORS 
ELIGIBLE FOR M.U. AWARD 

The University of Missouri will award a 
“certificate of recognition” to the senior ad- 
judged the student of highest scholastic promise 
in each accredited Missouri high school partici- 
pating in a statewide testing program. 

Each recipient will become eligible to apply 
for one of the University’s Board of Curators 
scholarships valued at $100 for use in any divi- 
sion of the University within a year after his 
graduation. 

The student of highest scholastic promise 
will be chosen on the basis of scores made in 
the testing program and his scholastic rank. 
This program is offered free by the University 
to all accredited high schools in Missouri, 
and the tests are furnished and the scoring done 


by Dr. W. R. Carter and his staff at the Uni- 
versity. 

To be eligible for a certificate of recognition, 
the student must rank in the upper 20 per cent 
of his class for the first seven semesters. Appli- 
cations for scholarships must be received on or 
before April 15. The list of certificate winners 
and scholarship recipients will be announced 
about May 1. 

The University still provides Curators’ 
awards valued at $100 each to any needy stu- 
dents raking in the upper fourth of their grad- 
uating classes, regardless of whether the high 
school participates in the statewide testing pro- 
gram, if the student fills the other basic re- 
quirements of eligibility. Applications for these 
awards may be received by the University any 
time prior to registration for the fall semester. 





YOURS... 
for the asking 


The advertising coupons in your magazine 
offer some excellent material which has been 
prepared especially for you. This column gives 
only a partial list of the many attractive offer- 
ings to be found in this issue. The coupon be- 
low is for your convenience in ordering. 

55. Set of Seven Wall Charts on Railroad 
Transportation—Each 22 x 34 inches, (file fold- 
ed to 8% x 11) and printed in color. Text and 
pictures tell story. Teaching unit suggestions 
for teachers. Chart titles: Going Places by Rail, 
Railroads and the Community, Railroads and 
National Defense, Railroads and Industry, Rail- 
roads and the American Life, How Railroads 
Serve and Railroads and World Trade. Avail- 
able one set per classroom. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

56. Posture Posters, set of 7-designed for use 
in the classroom to assist teachers in maintain- 
ing helpful posture. (American Seating Com- 
pany) 

57. Picture folder of famous composers. The 
pictorial review of 40 great figures in music, 
from the 16th century to the present, has been 
issued in a new format. Many of the composers’ 
portraits have been changed to bring out to the 
best advantage the appearance and personality 
of the subject. Seven composers have been 
dropped from the new issue, and 14 who have 
been recognized more widely in recent years, 
some of them contemporary, have been added. 
One copy only to a teacher. (RCA Victor) 


58. School Master folder completely describes 
this newest member of the SVE projector fam- 
ily and suggests ways it may be used most 
effectively within the large or the small school. 
In color. Illustrated. (Society for Visual Edu- 
cation) 

43. A Spring Supplement to the 1951-52 
EBFilms Catalog lists and describes 90 new 
titles that are released now or will be released 
later in the spring, summer or fall. If you have 


a sound projector and are using classroom 
films in your school you will want the Supple- 
ment. 

45. How to Increase Reading Skills is a 16- 
page booklet which outlines four steps which 
teachers have found helpful on this problem. 
Techniques suggested are useful only above 
the primary level. (Webster Publishing Com- 
pany) 

59. Vacation tour folders outlining itiner- 
aries on trips to Magic Yellowstone, the His- 
toric East, Golden California and Colorful Colo- 
rado. (American Buslines) 

62. Catalog of the Kansas City Art Institute 
is a well illustrated booklet on the many courses 
given in the fine arts, and in the applied arts 
in this well recognized institution. Helpful in 
guidance work and of interest to teachers 
wanting more training for themselves in these 
subjects. 

67. Supplement No. 1 to catalog “U. S. Gov- 
ernment Films for School and Industry,” issued 
by United World Films. The original catalog 
plus the supplement, describes more than 2500 
U. S. Government films and filmstrips that are 
sold under Government contract by United 
World Films. 

68. Folder on Thrift Tailored Vacation Tours 
will show you vacation trips to all the thrilling 
places in America, with full details on what 
you will see. Whether you are going by bus 
or not, you will find this folder helpful in select- 
ing your vacation spot for 1952. (Continental 
Tours) 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 
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School address 

City State = 
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NEWS FROM OTHER STATES 


RECOMMENDS CANCELLING 
MAY ISSUE 


Albert Gerritz, director of publications, Wash- 
ington Education Association, recently recom- 
mended to the executive committee of the as- 
sociation that the May issue of the journal be 
discontinued this year. The reason behind the 
suggestion was increased costs. He also recom- 
mended that issues be further reduced next 
year. Washington has annual membership dues 
of $9.50 per member. 


ELECTION OF 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


The legislative committee of the Michigan 
Education Association has gone on record as 
favoring a constitutional “amendment to pro- 
vide that the state superintendent of public in- 
struction (or commissioner of education) be 
appointed by an enlarged State Board of Edu- 
cation. 


WASHINGTON SALARIES 


The Washington Education Association re- 
cently completed a salary study covering 97 
per cent of the teachers in this state. It was 
found that the median salary of all certificated 
persons was $3,740. This represents an increase 
over last year of $395. 

The state of Washington has a minimum sal- 
ary schedule of $2400. For those who are afraid 
of a minimum salary schedule it should be 
pointed out that only three teachers in Wash- 
ington are receiving salaries as low as $2400 
per year for the current school term. 


BUDGET REGULATION 


Virginia school boards are prohibited from 
spending surplus funds for any school purpose 
not specifically set forth in their budgets. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


The Maine Teachers Association is making 
survey through a special committee to find re 
whether there is a need for a department of 
classroom teachers in the Association. 
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“The Quasi on Arrangements has gone to great trouble to bring you 
the next speaker on this afternoon’s program .. .” 
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TAX LIMIT 


The Louisiana Education Association re- 
cently adopted a resolution through its general 
assembly in favor of raising the limit on con- 
stitutional and special levies for schools to ten 
mills. 


OHIO 

The average salaries for teachers in Ohio 
during 1951-52 is $3397 compared with $3081 
for 1950-51. This represents an increase of $316 
per year or 10.26 per cent. Only 3.20 per cent 
yf all teachers received less than $2400. 


DISTRICT REIMBURSEMENT 


The New Mexico Association at its recent 
delegate assembly voted to amend its constitu- 
tion in order that reimbursement to district 
associations of the organization might be at the 
rate of 50 cents per member. 





DELAWARE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The Delaware legislature at a special session 
recently approved a permanent State Support- 
ed Uniform Salary Schedule and Classification 
for superintendents, principals, and teachers in 
the districts of the state as follows: 


Years of No Bachelor’s Master’s Doctor's 
Experience Degree Degree Degree Degree 
0 $2400 $2800 $3000 $3400 
1 2560 2960 3160 3560 
2 2720 3120 3320 3720 
3 2880 3280 3480 3880 
4 3040 3440 3640 4040 
5 3200 3600 3800 4200 
6 3360 3760 3960 4360 
7 3520 3920 4120 4520 
8 3680 4080 4280 4680 
9 3840 4240 4440 4840 


10 or more 4000 4400 4600 5000 





placed 30%. 


508 North Grand Blvd. 


Thousands of Teachers Have Secured Better Positions Through Us 


Average placement salary for year of 1951, over $3000. Average salary increase for each teacher 
If interested in a better position, contact us immediately. Now is the time to plan 
for 1952. White us for FREE ENROLLMENT Blank. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(Tel. JEfferson 6245) 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


St. Louis 3, Missouri | 








DREAMING OF AN IDEAL TEACHING JOB? 


Our SPECIALTY is helping teachers find the job they have always wanted. If your ideal job is 
in TIilinois write for further information. NO OBLIGATION. 


ILLIANA TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


Fourth and Green (Telephone 3153) Champaign, Illinois 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar Bann BLDG Denver, CoLo 





WE PLACE YOU In whe nest Positions in Public Schools 
and Colleges in the U. 


Unexcelled + ang Largest in the West. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 








The Wood Teachers Agency 


An agency for the service of teachers. Prompt, dependable, and courteous. Write fer 
information and registration blank. A member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


806 Grand 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT 
Member N.A.T.A. 
37 years’ placement 
service 


HUFF 


Exceptional opportunities. Register Now. 


Alaska, Hawaii and the West 


(New Booklet Out—Certification and 
Application). Free Life Membership 














A PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


Let Us Help You Advance Professionally 
F. L. Black, Manager 
1028 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
70TH YEAR 
Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 
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CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A,. 33rd Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now 
706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, Iowa 
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DEADLOCK ON SCHOOL APPROPRIATION 


Following four full legislative days with most of the time spent 
considering the supplementary school appropriation, the Senate and 
House failed to resolve their differences and recessed on the evening of 
March 20. 

House members suggested it would be a good thing for both houses 
to go home and determine further the attitude of their constituents on 
the school appropriation. 

April 2 was set by the House for return of its members for further 
work, but the Senate did not set a definite date to reconvene. 

The Legislative Committee of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has been urging an appropriation of $98,000,000 for schools for 
1951-53. 

Differences were pin-pointed when the Senate Appropriations 
Committee cut the school supplementary appropriation from 14 mil- 
lion, as passed by the House, to 5 million. The Senate rejected amend- 
ments for 11 million and 8 million in accepting the 5 million dollar 
appropriation. 

Since the Omnibus Bills containing this appropriation and many 
other items was sent to a conference committee of the House and 
Senate, its highest report has been a figure of 7 million for schools. 
These reports were successfully turned back in the House and further 
conferences were requested. 

The actual amount that is needed for schools in the Omnibus Bill 
is dependent upon the amount the 1/3 will raise during the biennium. 

Figures released by members of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee estimate the 1/3 at approximately 90 million for 1951-53. This 
plus the 7 million supplementary appropriation and the $367,000 from 
certificates of indebtedness they say would virtually make the 98 million 
requested. 

Our objective might be considered as achieved except there are 
those who sincerely believe the estimate of 90 million for the 1/3 to be 
as much as 5 million too high. Weight is added to this belief by the 
estimate of the State Comptroller on March 18, saying he “could not 
estimate the 1/3 above 85 million for the biennium.” 

Many members of the Legislature have made speeches and consis- 
tently voted for the higher appropriation. Parents and citizens—all 
should write them letters of thanks for their courageous stand. 














SCHOOL AND COMMUNIT! 


























THE UNIVER OEY GE MEO OU UH 


1952 SUMMER SESSION 


Calendar 
June 9—Monday, Registration and Orientation. 
June 10—Tuesday, Classwork begins, 7 a.m. 
July 4—Friday, Independence Day Holiday. 
July 19—Saturday, First Term in School of Law closes, 4 p.m. 
July 21—Monday, Second Term in School of Law begins, 8 a.m. 


Aug. 1—Friday, Eight Weeks’ Summer Session closes, 4 p.m. 
Summer Commencement, 8 p.m. 


Aug. 29—Friday, Second Term in School of Law closes, 4 p.m. 


The Summer Session 


You are invited to consider the 1952 Summer Session in your educational 
plans. The program will be University wide in scope. Students may enroll 
as freshmen or continue University study on all undergraduate and graduate 
levels. 


All Schools and Colleges of the University will be in operation for Sum- 
mer students. 


College of Arts and Science College of Engineering 
College of Agriculture Graduate School 
School of Business and Public School of Journalism 
Administration School of Law 
College of Education School of Medicine 
Adult Education and Extension Service 


For information about the 1952 Summer Session, write to the Dean of 
the School or College in which you are interested or to the Director of the 
Summer Session, 107 Hill Hall. 



































KEEP FINANCIAL SECURIT’ 


Can you predict when a disability will occur that will take you 
out of the picture? It’s impossible—but you can foresee your family’s security 
should you become injured or sick. Accidents and sicknesses rob you of your 
income—the general family expenses plus the added high costs of disability 
pile up. That’s when you need financial independence and security. HOW 
TO GET IT? Enroll in your M.S.T.A. Group ’Plan of Disability Income 
Insurance. Your Plan provides you with MORE PROTECTION—a regular 
weekly income while you're disabled—and it's low m cost. ACT NOW! 


Mail this canpon TODAY to 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia, Missouri 


; Please send me, without obligation, an application for | 
the LOW-COST Group Accident and Sickness Protec- | 
tion for members. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE COMPANY UNDERWRITING YOUR M.S.T.A. PLAN 





